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The National Film Theatre 


Associated-Rediffusion has, in just over two years, produced the 
greatest number of independent television broadcasts of distinction in the service of 
the public. 

As a tribute to this achievement the National Film Theatre is devoting a week 
to outstanding film features made by Associated-Rediffusion under the title of 
CAPTIVE CINEMA. This programme will be held in the new premises of the 
Theatre at Waterloo, London from December 11th to 17th. 

Says Mr. Derek Prouse of the National Film Theatre: “The regular work 
done by the group (the Features Section of Associated-Rediffusion) may prove 
the most lively stimulus to British documentary since the war. Our aim is to make this 
astonishing development more widely known’’. 

Audiences at the National Film Theatre will see a representative selection from 
such regular features as “This Week”, “Look in on London” and “‘Members’ Mail”. 


salutes achievement by. s 


In addition to 194 feature programmes like these and 130 educational trans- 
missions for schools, Associated-Rediffusion has also produced 133 full length 
plays. (Remember ‘Act of Madness’. . . “The Giaconda Smile’. . . “Dead on Nine’ 
..-° The Young and the Guilty’ . . . “The Roof Garden’ ?) 

Associated-Rediffusion is the only independent television company with a 
permanent, fully-staffed Features Section—sending teams, for example, across the 
U.S.A., Soviet Russia and Southern Asia, to quicken contact between the peoples 
of the world. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


serving the public with distinction 
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SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT 


Communist leaders of the Electrical Trades Union 

would be astute enough to make some concessions— 
or at least pretend to make them—to hostile public opinion. 
They have not done so. Their statement published this week 
consists mainly of an attack on the press for having exposed 
their recent activities—trather as a colony of bugs might object 
to the hand that lifts their protecting stone. The whole tone 
of the document is defiant; and it is obvious now that there 
is no chance of the Union reforming,itself in the immediate 
future. Nor is there any chance; barring some remarkable 
internal convulsion, that the TUC will be able to take any 
effective action. There is no alternative, therefore, to inter- 
vention by Parliament. 

Attempts at intervention which have been made in the past 
have broken down; and the reasons are instructive. In a letter 
to The Times last week Mr. T. L. Iremonger, MP, recalled 
the attitude of the Opposition to his own reform proposal, 
put forward last July; it was not considered on its merits, but 
dismissed as simple impudence. That Opposition members 
should be irritated at being lectured by a Tory back-bencher 
is understandable; but all the indications are that they would 
react in the same way no matter how reform proposals were 
brought forward. On this subject the Labour Party will not 
see. Labour MPs remain unaware of what Mr. Charles 
Curran, in his article in this issue, refers to as ‘a submerged 
magnetic mass that makes all the political compasses go 
wrong’—mass opinion, increasingly hostile to the trade union 
movement. The feeling remains not merely in the unions 
themselves and in the Labour Party but also among some 
Conservatives that the movement is the sacred carthorse of 
the British way of life; so honest, so solid, so respected that it 
can safely be left to find its own way through the economic 
and political shoals. 


U NTIL last weekend it was possible to imagine that the 
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This view persists against all the accumulating evidence. 
On the one hand there is the fate of a number of unions in 
America (the Teamsters have obtained most of the notoriety 
recently, but there are others with records hardly better) which 
have fallen into the hands of crooks. On the other, there is 
the example of unions in many parts of the world which have 
been taken over by Communists and run for the benefit of 
the party. The long-term object of the Communist leaders, 
about which they make no secret, is to emasculate the trade 
union movement and destroy the Labour Party. Yet trade 
union leaders and Labour politicians still react to any sug- 
gestion that the wreckers should be controlled, with alarm 
and indignation. There may be a gas leak in their basement; 


but they don’t want to be told about it by the people across 
the street. 

The time has now come when they will have to listen, 
whether they like it or not. The idea of an investigating tri- 
bunal is sensible; but there is one change in the law that needs 
to be made straight away, without waiting for any investiga- 
tion; and that is to insist that all trade union elections are 
fairly conducted by giving the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
the right, on his own initiative or when requested by any 
branch, to investigate any election, and if necessary to insist 
upon a new one, held under conditions which satisfy him. 
Of course other reforms are also needed; a new comprehen- 
sive code of trade union practice should be drawn up and 
enacted. Instead of searching round for new ways to control 
and harass companies, the Labour Party would be better 
occupied in taking a look at the state of the law on trade 
unions. All this, however, can wait; but the rigging of elections 
can no longer be tolerated. 


* * * 


There remains one party argument against government 
intervention which may still be heard: that a Conservative 
Government ought properly to leave the trade union move- 
ment to set its house in order, for fear of stirring up resent- 
ment among the uncommitted centre trade unionists who 
have been voting Conservative in recent elections. This view 
is less strongly held than it used to be even a year ago; but it 
is still far too common. The fact is that this uncommitted 
centre, as many an abortive strike and many a public opinion 
poll have shown, is becoming apathetic about, even hostile 
to, the trade union movement. A great many trade union 
members, probably indeed a majority, would welcome any 
intervention, no matter from which side of the House, which 
dealt firmly with union malpractices wherever they exist. The 
Government would have to make it clear, however, that it was 
carrying out a moderate and much-needed measure of reform, 
not a holy war against trade unionism. 

Even trade union leaders, though for form’s sake they will 
object, and though they may be understandably irritated that 
it should be Tories who are taking action, will be pleased 
enough when action is taken. The only objectors will be the 
Labour politicians. Being wildly out of touch with their con- 
stituents’ opinion they will imagine that the cry ‘Hands off 
our sacred White Elephant’ can still jog voters leftward at 
the polls. It will do nothing of the kind; judging this issue on 
the lowest politica! level, as a vote loser or catcher, the 
Government can rest assured that quick action on the ETU 
affair will bring them nothing but credit. 
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INDONESIA 


RESENT events in Indonesia must be set 
panes their background, if they are to be 
understood. The basic cause of the anarchy 
reigning in Djarkata must be sought in the geo- 
graphical dispersion and, at the same time, the 
disproportion of Indonesian territory. The Dutch 
East Indies united some three thousand islands, 
big, small and minute, all of which—with the 
exception of Dutch New Guinea (West Irian)— 
now form the Indonesian republic. They contain 
eighty million inhabitants, of which fifty million 
live in Java, although most of the national 
wealth in fact comes from other islands—from 
Sumatra, Borneo or the Celebes. Geography has, 
therefore, created both a natural tendency to 
particularism on the part of the different islands 
and a clash of interests between the Javanese 
and the more outlying territories, both of which 
have been reflected in sporadic military revolts 
and refusals to obey the central Government. 
At present, after the setting-up of an autonomous 
regime in Sumatra in 1956, the writ of Djar- 
kata, as far as the collection of taxes and the 
other functions of government go, runs only in 
Java, though some lip-service to the cause of 
Indonesian unity has been paid and continues to 
be paid by the local military commanders who 
head what are, in effect, small sultanates on the 
traditional model. 

The reason why local nationalism and discon- 
tented colonels have been able to get away with 
it so far—and also why there has been so much 
dissatisfaction with the central government in 
the first place—is the almost complete lack of 
Indonesian administrative cadres—the result of 
the Dutch policy of only training Indonesians 
for the lowest levels in their colonial services. 
This has produced both political incompetence 
in the higher levels of political life and corrup- 
tion throughout the whole administration. 
Economically, the country is on the verge of ruin 
without any apparent cause—since there is no 
pressing balance of payments problem—and the 
conditions prevailing there are such as to effec- 
tively discourage foreign investment. The cor- 
ruption and extortion among the Djarkata 
politicians have been a main cause in deciding 
the peripheral islands not to pay any further 
taxes to the central government and also in pro- 
voking army interference in politics which cul- 
minated in an attempt to arrest the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Roslan Abdulgani, on charges of 
corruption as he was about to leave for the Suez 
conference. 

Some of these facts are certainly due to the 
past policies of Dutch colonialism, but a con- 
siderable responsibility is also borne by the 
politicians of Djarkata. The main Indonesian 
political parties are four in number. The Nah- 
datul Ulama is an orthodox Moslem party with 
strong agrarian fies. The Masjumi is another 
Moslem party rather less orthodox, rather more 
socially conservative and stronger in the peri- 
pheral islands than in Java, The Nationalist 
party boasts among its supporters President 
Sukarno and, comprising, as it does, much of the 
original revolutionary intelligentsia who fought 
for Indonesian independence, has headed most 
of the governments for some years past. The 
Communists have now quite recovered from 


their attempted coup d’état in 1948 when most of 
their high command was shot; they received six 
million votes in the 1955 elections. 

The main issue in Indonesian politics has been 
whether or not the Communists should partici- 
pate in governmental coalitions. It has been 
President Sukarno’s view that they should: 
whether out of genuine conviction, or whether 
simply to avoid delivering himself into the hands 
of the Moslem parties and, therefore, of his 
rival, the ex-Vice-President Dr. Hatta, remains 
obscure. On the collapse of the coalition led by 
Mr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, a politician of the 
Nationalist party, President Sukarno first tried 
to form a government with Communist partici- 
pation and then fell back on a presidential 
cabinet of experts headed by Dr. Djuanda. This 
solution was part of the famous plan for ‘guided 
democracy’ announced by the President last 
February. Its proposals envisaged a kind of 
popular-front cabinet including all the main 
political parties and a national advisory council 
without parliamentary powers. Fears have been 
expressed that these changes would mean a 
transition towards the form of government 
favoured in the peoples’ democracies, and the 
welcome given by the Communists to Dr. 
Sukarno’s new plan has confirmed these sus- 
picions. The efforts made by the President to 
avoid calling upon Dr. Hatta—widely thought 
to be the only Indonesian politician capable of 
coping with the present situation—also suggest 
that personal ambition is adding further com- 
plications to the already inextricable maze of 
Djarkata politics. 

In these conditions the creation of an ‘Indo- 
nesia irredenta’ in Dutch New Guinea has the 
advantage of diverting public attention from the 
internal situation of the country. Perhaps owing 
to the oppressive nature of Dutch colonial rule, 
peculiar importance is attached by Indonesians 
to expelling them from South-East Asia for good 
and all. On the other hand, not only is there no 
good case for Indonesia’s having any part of New 
Guinea—its inhabitants are not Indonesians and 
would probably dislike being governed by them 
—but agitation against the Dutch on this issue 
may bring about the final collapse of the 
country’s economy by scaring away Dutch 
capital and technicians, both of which are vitally 
needed. Unfortunately, with President Sukarno 
setting the pace, the struggle against the Dutch 
is an issue on which no Indonesian politician can 
afford to appear moderate, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the Indonesian failure to obtain UN 
action on their claim: to West Irian has been 
followed by a series of measures including 
refusal of permission for Dutch air liners to land 
in Java and a ban on the entry of Dutch citizens 
into the country. Slightly more encouraging is 
the news that action has been taken by the 
Djarkata garrison commander against moves 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Postal subscribers to the Spectator who are 
going away for Christmas and wish to have 
the paper sent to their temporary address 
should send their instructions to the Sales 
Manager, The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1, by Monday, December 9. 
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by Communist-inspired workers to seize 
premises of Dutch businesses there, 
iately, however, the effect of the New Gu: 
claim will be to bring Indonesia nearer to the 
Eastern bloc and to embarrass Politicians, su 
as Dr. Hatta, who oppose this evolution and 
wish to maintain ties with the West. 

All this forms a gloomy enough Picture, and it 
is hard to see how any order can be brought 
into it. If Dr. Sukarno succeeds in setting up hig 
‘guided democracy,’ he is likely to be faceq by 
continued opposition from the army, which fears 
any move towards Communism. In that cag 
will he be able to bring the outlying parts of the 
country under central control? Or will Dy 
Hatta, whom the provinces have repeatedly asked 
for as Prime Minister, be able to save the sity. 
ation? His spectacular reconciliation with the 
President last September does not appear tp 
have been followed by any very tangible result, 
but he may be having more influence on policy 
than appears. What is certain is that for any 
improvement to take place more efficient and 
less corrupt politicians and officials are required 
together with a determined attempt to end army 
interference in politics and pronunciamientos by 
local commanders. This will be a long job, and 
at present there are few signs that the work i 
under way. 


Very Good, But... 


HE increase in the gold and dollar reserves in 

November was very good, but slightly les 
good than had been expected by many people in 
the City. As soon as the results became know 
sterling was quoted lower in the foreign exchange 
markets and dealers marked down Government 
securities slightly. A gain of $92 million is, of 
course, extremely useful; indeed, it can be re 
garded as the largest increase in any single month 
since May of 1954 if allowance is made for the 
many special payments which have been made 
from time to time for various reasons. All th 
same, the feeling of anti-climax remains. The be 
haviour of sterling in the foreign exchange mar- 
kets during November suggested that the Bank 
of England was gaining substantial amounts of 
foreign currencies, particularly in the third week, 
when it was known that the speculators Who had 
deliberately run short of sterling in the summer 
would be forced to meet their obligations. There 
is no evidence that any of them in fact reopened 
their speculative positions against the pound, an 
indeed there is now absolutely no reason for them 
to do so. It seems that the size of the ‘bear’ pos- 
tion was somewhat smaller than assumed, though 
this may merely mean that there is still a good deal 
of covering to be done by speculators during 
December. Another explanation for this dis 
appointment was that the sterling countries have 
still not managed to earn a surplus with Europe- 
in fact there was an insignificant deficit of # 
million for November. This probably reflects the 
very heavy payments which have been made 1 
German manufacturers by Indian importers of 
capital goods. A final reason for the disappoiil 
ment was that the message over the weekend from 
the Prime Minister to a Conservative candidale 
which referred to a ‘marked’ rise in the reserve 
provoked an excessive degree of optimism abou 
the November figures. 
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An Open Letter to Sir Hugh Foot 


Dear SiR HUGH, 

So you have arrived in Cyprus. The purpose of 
this letter is (1) to urge you to take immediate 
action to restore confidence and good will in the 
island; and (2) to beg you to restore British 
Jeadership. 

On my first point. You left this country amid 
a spate of schemes for the long-term settlement of 
the Cyprus problem. There are the Labour Party 
proposals which, as published last week, I find 
sensible and fair, and there are proposals such 
as Mr. Peter Benenson made in the last issue of the 
Spectator, which may provide a basis for dis- 
cussion. This week the United Nations, and next 
week the NATO Powers take it upon themselves 
to pronounce their opinions. But what is to be 
done meanwhile? Unless you act in the next two 
or three weeks to stop the deterioration that has 
set in again, the position in the island will soon be 
so unmanageable that no Government will have 
a chance to put any of these plans into operation. 

What should you do? I suggest: (1) announce 
that Archbishop Makarios is free to return if he 
wishes. Undoubtedly his supporters would indulge 
in wild rejoicing as he touched down on Cyprus 
soil. Let them rejoice. Make no extraordinary 
plans for official resumption of negotiations with 
him, But meet him and discuss problems quietly, 
as unostentatiously as possible; (2) announce that 
you intend immediately to start cutting down the 
Emergency Regulations provided you get the 
necessary co-operation; (3) let the Cyprus Govern- 
ment officials know that you are determined to cut 
through their barbed-wire mentality; (4) begin to 
try out more Cypriots with your confidence. 
Throw them on to their own responsibility occa- 
sionally. 

Admittedly the island does not appear to wel- 
come you. But this is because constitutionally you 
are the representative of a Government which they 
do not trust. By your actions we expect you to 
prove them wrong. 

But to my second point: I urge you to restore 
British initiative on the Cyprus issue. To my mind, 
the debates in New York and in Paris are in them- 
selves evidence of the degree to which the British 
Government has relinquished its prerogatives and 
responsibility over Cyprus. Let us cut away the 
overgrowth of UN and NATO and get back to 
the basic fact that this is a British question. 
Admitted it is an international problem, too, and 
that its solution must affect the pattern of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. But the introduction of 
NATO or UN administration or forces must only 
complicate and delay where simplification and 
speed are needed. Further, at this stage, we in 
Britain are fully cognisant of the aims and needs 
of the various parties concerned. It would there- 
fore be appropriate if at this moment we were to 
lay down our own proposals calculated to meet 
all sides. Thus: (1) a spell of self-government for 
Cyprus, to be followed by (2) self-determination 
after a reasonable period; (3) guarantees on all 
basic issues (such as land and religion and a fair 
proportion of government office) to the Turkish 
minority; (4) the maintenance of a British military 
and air force base on the island. We should 
further make it clear that the notion of partition 
is dead; (5) the retention of a British radio 





station beamed to cover the important area of the 
Middle East and the Iron Curtain countries. 
Submitted in the early future, I consider that 
proposals of this kind would not only restore 
British initiative but would prepare the ground 
for agreement in other directions. Fortunately, in 
view of our recent reallocation of defence bases, 
we can now afford strategically to take this 
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political action—while, politically, it is essential 
that we do so. 

So far as you personally are concerned, may | 
Suggest that you would not have accepted this 
appointment unless you had been assured that 
you would have room for your own kind of 
action? May I further suggest that, should you 
find yourself restricted by the British Government, 
you should not hesitate to resign in protest? There 
is always a need for a man of your intellect and 
integrity in the House of Commons. 


Yours sincerely, 
Honor BALFOUR 


Mere Incumbency 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


I the present situation, the following obser- 
vations seem relevant: 

1. The President isn’t going to resign his office 
right now. He would, it seems clear, have to be 
a good deal sicker than he is to feel called upon 
to redeem his pledge—given last year when he 
announced that he would accept a second term 
—to quit when he could no longer handle the 
job. How sick that would be is anyone’s guess. 
The fear of some is that he would have to be 
so seriously disabled that he might be incapable 
of recalling that he ever made the pledge or of an- 
nouncing his relinquishment. 

2. If and when he should feel that the moment 
to resign had arrived, he would be placed under 
enormous pressure to perish the thought. Many 
lives change when a President goes. Practically 
no one who ever gets into the White House—if 
only as far as the kitchen—wishes to leave it. Yet 
even when power passes from the President to 
the Vice-President of the same party, practically 
everyone gets sacked, not immediately, but sooner 
or later and always too soon to please them. Six 
months after Harry Truman succeeded Franklin 
Roosevelt there was very little left of Roosevelt's 
Washington. 

3. Many Republicans would like to see Mr. 
Eisenhower quit right away and turn things over 
to Nixon—not temporarily but permanently. 
They feel that even before the President's stroke 
he lacked the energy to give firm direction to 
his country and his party. Nixon, they know, 
has loads of energy. He has his mind on the 
future and a career to make. The people who 
feel this way, however, realise that it isn’t going 
to happen. They are therefore trying to suggest 
the possibility of a delegation of responsibility 
for a limited period—say, two months. This 
probably won't happen either. The President 
plainly wants to stay on. The chances that he 
will ignore his doctors and go to the Paris NATO 
conference seem to grow with every press con- 
ference his press secretary Mr. Hagerty holds. 

4. Democrats are not too eager for the Presi- 
dent’s resignation or even for a short period with 
Nixon as ‘acting President.’ This could be ex- 
plained by the fact that the opinion polls up to 
now have shown Nixon incapable of winning 
a Presidential election against any of the leading 
Democrats. If, however, Nixon were to run after 
two or three years in the White House, things 
might be a good deal different. Mere incumbency 
gives a man all sorts of advantages. And mere 
experience tends somewhat to improve his stand- 
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ing with the public. There is almost no doubt 
that Nixon’s position has been bettered in the 
past week, when newspaper readers have come 
to associate him more closely than ever before 
with the management of great affairs. 

5. It might matter a lot to Mr. Nixon whether 
he succeeded to the Presidency now or a year 
from now. Under our constitution, as amended 
a few years back, a man who has served one 
full term and more than half of another is in- 
eligible to run again. But one who has served one 
full term and less than half of another would be 
eligible. In other words, if Mr. Nixon were to 
take over now, he could only be elected in his 
own right once. If he were to succeed next year, 
however, he could have two full terms of his own. 

6. It is not known what the Vice-President him- 
self makes of all this. There is, of course, no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that he wants and intends 
to be President some day. Within recent weeks 
it has frequently been pointed out that he is 
really out campaigning on his own account. He 
has decided to move out of the President's 
shadow, to associate himself with certain causes 
and ideas with which the President has little con- 
nection—to create, that is, a political identity’ of 
his own. Though the common assumption is that 
he would welcome the chance to get into action 
right now, as a deputy of some sort, he may well 
feel otherwise. For this would put him back into 
the shadow; he would seem to those around him 
to be betraying his 1: 1st if he did not do things as 
much as possible after the fashion of Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

7. Nixon has changed a lot in the last five 
years, and his critics, who used to be numerous 
and strong in their feelings, have correspond- 
ingly softened toward him. He used to entertain 
small, cheap ideas—McCarthyism, isolationism, 
frugality. Now he entertains large, rather costly 
ideas—welfare-statism, internationalism, _ toler- 
ance. Many people doubt the genuineness of the 
conversion. Others, though, think that it is 
genuine enough; most democratic politicians are 
opportunists, and it might be impossible to run a 
democracy if this were not the case. Still others, 
though a distinct minority today, think as poorly 
of him now that he is making statesmanlike 
noises as they did before. They simply do not 

like him as a human being and do not like the 
idea of his becoming President of the United 
States. Yet even some of these wish that he 
were in charge right now. Nature abhors a 


vacuum. 
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AFTER a week of fierce specula- 
tion it appears that Mr. Eisen- 
hower is little the worse for his 
stroke. He has been seen at a 
Thanksgiving service, on the 
lawn of the White House prac- 
tising chip shots, and even at 
Cabinet meetings where he apparently discussed 
the forthcoming NATO talks in Paris with un- 
impaired vigour. He does not yet know whether 
he will be present himself or whether the Vice- 
President will have to take his place (a position 
which Mr. Nixon has shown every sign of being 
eager to fill). An invitation to Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
to go along as well was refused on the grounds 
that the Democratic Party leader must be left with 
some freedom of action. 

Preparations in Europe for the meeting have 
been rather retarded. Dr. Adenauer was expected 
for consultations in London, but caught influenza. 
M. Gaillard has been much too busy pushing the 
new law for Algeria through the National 
Assembly to have much time for anything else. 
He has, however, the satisfaction of having 
achieved his object, thus clearing the hurdle which 
brought down his predecessor in September and 
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Spare a thought for Christ- 
mas, which comes but once a 
gyear—the season of goodwill to all, though it may cost 
yyou dear. Once more the hordes of relatives will come to 
stay and stay, and on the stroke of 4 a.m., the children 
rise to play. Aunt Agnes will not speak to Flo, and 
George will be a bore, and Uncle Fred will stay in bed 
upon the kitchen floor. 

Dear Grandpapa will go too far with Cousin Mary 
Jane, and Grandma will, as usual, do nothing but 
complain. Poor Mother will be quite worn out...4a 
nephew will be sick . . . the turkey quite recalcitrant, as 
tough as any brick. Your choice of presents will be wrong, 
the ones you get—unnerving. 

But don’t despair, eschew dull care, press on with aim 
senswerving. For Christmas isn’t Christmas still if you’re 
mot gay and merry. The moral’s plain—to feel no pain 
Drink More Mackenzie’s Sherry. 

PRUNELLA SHERRIBERRY 
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possibly starting a new chapter in Algeria. A 
certain amount had to be paid for this victory in 
the shape of concessions to right-wing views and 
in the rejection of an offer by the Tunisian and 
Moroccan governments to help in settling the 
problem. An almost simultaneous debate on the 
subject in the political committee of the UN was 
doomed to impotence from the start. 

On the other hand, some other activities of the 
UN have been blessed with success. The Security 
Council passed a resolution to send their long- 
suffering representative, Dr. Graham, back to 
India and Pakistan in another effort to mediate in 
the Kashmir dispute, a proposal which has been 
grudgingly accepted even by India. The Secretary- 
General has meanwhile been busy using his un- 
orthodox diplomatic methods on the Israel-Jordan 
frontier, where the authority of the UN police 
force has been challenged. 

In Indonesia an attempt has been made on the 


Westminster 


HILE the fourteenth Earl of Home was 
W speaking your hawk-eyed correspondent 
was astonished to see that there were some 140 
members present in the House of Lords. Aston- 
ished not so much that there are 140 people, even 
in the British Peerage, willing to listen to the 
Earl of Home, but that so great a turn-out of 
the aristocracy should take place for any 
purpose other than that of ensuring that the right 
of Englishmen to hang one another by the neck 
until they are dead should not be tampered with. 
Nevertheless, there they were, and for nothing 
more exciting than the Second Reading of the 
Life Peerages Bill. 

Now a bird’s-eye view of a large number of 
Lords is an impressive sight. The first thing one 
notices is that the proportion of bald pates on the 
Labour side of the House is substantially higher 
than on the Tory side: the Tories scored some 22 
per cent. eggheads, while Labour notched up no 
less than 40 per cent.—and the latter figure did 
not even include the polished bonce of Earl 
Attlee, obscured from where I sat by the bulk of 
Lord Silkin. The Tories made a clean sweep of 
buttonholes, scoring five (all pink) to Labour’s 
nil. Jt is unfortunately impossible for me to pro- 
duce any comparative figures of those who were 
asleep during some or all of the debate, as nobody 
has yet been able to devise a satisfactory method 
of -telling whether a member of the House of 
Lords is conscious or not. (Sir Ivor Jennings’s 
brave theory, adumbrated in his Cabinet Govern- 
ment—I think—that you could be sure they were 
awake if they were actually making a speech has 
long since gone the way of Bagehot’s even more 
naive belief that they were awake if they had their 
eyes open.) 

So those who had eyes to see, saw. But some of 
us have ears as well, and it is as spokesman for 
these that I must advise the Earl of Home to get 
his radar adjusted. There never was a man who 
got less on his screen when making a speech. Now 
his speech, as a matter of fact, was not, as far as 
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life of the President and a claim, presy 
diversionary, made by his Government to the 
sovereignty of Dutch West New Guinea, The 
Naval dockyard at Hong Kong is to be closeg 
down. Terrible bush fires have devastated the Bly 
Mountains district in Australia. The remains of 
King George I have been moved from one part 
of Hanover to another. 

Business at home has been much as usual—that 
is to say that the Christmas rush is on and Decem, 
ber smog has closed down on London. Amid th. 
murk there have been visible the tribunal on th. 
Bank rate leak; the House of Lords discussing ity 
own fate; and Lord Hailsham assuring the wor 
that he is an ‘egghead by conviction.’ The Conger. 
vitatives kept the South East Leicester seat in the 
by-election, and their percentage of the polj 
dropped by only 3 per cent; the communist leader. 
ship of the Electrical Trades Union has tightened 
its grip on its members by some adroit cop. 
stitutional reforms. Sir Winston has had his 
eighty-third birthday. The Queen has withdrawn 
her £3 bounty for triplets—a congratulatory mes. 
sage can, however, be had on application. 


Commentary 


his fourteenth Lordship’s speeches go, bad at al] 
—though of course his fourteenth Lordships 
speeches do not go very far—but for all the ‘fee!’ 
of his audience that he displayed he might have 
been as literally deaf as he is metaphorically 
dumb. Still, he outlined the Government's case 
on the proposals to create life peers and peeresses, 
which was after all what he was there for, and 
the great debate, for which 140 gentlemen of 
England had turned out on a day so vile that many 
an heir must have sat expectantly by the telephone 
as the hours wore on, was under way. 

Lord Alexander of Hillsborough, who has the 
striking distinction of being the only member of 
the House of Lords who looks even more like a 
frog than Lord Beaverbrook, replied on behalf 
of the Opposition, or whatever they call it in the 
Upper House. Lord A. of H. was by no means 
entirely at ease (though this can scarcely excuse 
the way he shouted his head off), since his party 
has been unable, for twenty-two years, to make up 
its mind what it wanted to do with, to or about 
the House of Lords. Having explored the delights 
of unicameralism, and then found that its need 
of the House of Lords was even greater than 
that of the Conservatives, the Labour Party is 
understandably in a bit of a dither about whai to 
try next. The hereditary system, they have <> 
cided, is bad, and the present composition of tie 
House of Lords indefensible. Well, but what to put 
in its place? Not, clearly, an assembly of e- 
directors of the Midland Bank and out-to-grass 
trade union officials; there are quite enough of 
both in Another Place. Not—even to the Labour 
Party’s myopic vision—a mish-mash of functional 
members, with the copper-smelters standing up 
for the copper-smelting industry and the univer- 
sity professors for the universities. Not a directly 
elected House, for what would be the point of two 
identical chambers, particularly since the talent 
available to stock them is scarcely sufficient for 
one? And not an indirectly-elected one, as nobody 
has the remotest idea who then should do the 
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choosing. So Lord Alexander sat on the fence until 
the horns of his dilemma had entered into his 
soul, and the C onstitution, when he had finished, 
still stood secure. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh followed him, and 
said a large number of things. Since one of them 
was ‘1am quite prepared to concede. . . that his 
rise to power was aided by elements of the Right 
wing,’ the ‘his’ referring, if you please, to Hitler, 
] do not think I need waste any time on the 
others. But far though their Lordships were from 
reality when the debate began, they got farther 
and farther from it as the hours went by. Bobbity 
caused many a noble sigh of relief by announcing 
that he did not intend to vote against the Bill, and 
turned the sighs of relief into something rather 
more akin to groans of pain by lambasting the 
Bill and everything connected with it, including 
the Earl of Home, whom he ran gently through 
by saying, ‘I cannot look at the position with the 
same airy optimism that seems to govern the view 
of the noble Earl the Leader of the House—I have 
had far too long experience for that.’ Indeed, so 
vigorous was his attack on a Bill which had clearly 
failed to pass Lord Salisbury’s exacting test of 
legislation—that he should have thought of it first 
—that Lord Stansgate was moved to ask him why 
on earth he was going to vote for it. 

Soon, delirium set in. ‘I am not a normal Peer,’ 
declared the Earl of Airlie with a candidness that 
did him credit, adding: ‘My Lords, the world is 
moving fast—too fast perhaps—and I should be 
grateful if your Lordships would not consider this 
as a platitude; it is a statement of fact-—which 
indeed it is, as this distracted globe (if the Earl 
of Home will forgive me) is revolving on its axis 
at some 1,000 miles per hour, and round the sun 
at some 62,000. But the eagerly awaited 
attack on the suggestion that women should be 
allowed into the House of Lords turned out to be 
a most amusing and gentle oration, which put its 
somewhat prehistoric point of view with much 
good temper and not a little humility. Lord 
Samuel had ready the blandest retort to an inter- 
rupter that I have yet heard: ‘I should have been 
happy to give a conclusive answer to the noble 
Lord if I had been able to hear him. Unfortu- 
nately, I am nowadays immune to interruptions 
owing to the disabilities of old age.’ Lord Lloyd 
gave me furiously to hope that the Minister of 
Education had, all unbeknownst to me, been 
kicked upstairs, and almost convinced me, by the 
quality of his speech, that I did not hope in vain. 
Uncle Fred poured oodles of melted butter over 
their Lordships (who rose to the occasion by look- 
ing more and more like sticks of asparagus), while 
Earl Ferrers, whom I always thought had been 
hanged in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
put the last touches to a day of ripe idiocy by 
saying that the admission of women would be an 
unmitigated disaster, owing to the fact that they 
were organising, pushing and commanding— 
qualities which I should have thought their Lord- 
ships could do with. 

Just as my sanity began to sway, Lord Hinch- 
ingbrooke suddenly turned up to complete my 
discomfiture. The fact is, Lord Hinchingbrooke 
has been following me about these last few days; 
he turned up at the Law Courts for the libel action 
against the Spectator; I saw him again at Church 
House during the ‘leak’ tribunal's first sittings, and 
now here he was in front of the throne in their 


Lordships’ House. Why, the other day I even saw 
him in the House of Commons. Perhaps it’s all 
done with mirrors, but however it is done it is 
very disconcerting, and I will be glad when it 
stops. 

Ah, the House of Commons, madcap, romantic 
haunt of my youth! They seem to have been dis- 
cussing for the last ten days nothing but that vital 
piece of legislation the Isle of Man Bill. 

A pall hangs over the House which needs more 
to account for it than the fog. Overhead the sky is 
darkened with the shadows of American aero- 
planes containing hydrogen-bombs and British 
aeroplanes containing the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. G will not be back for a month 
and it is clear that he cannot see any good reason 


THE CHAIRMEN of the Women’s 
Section of the Conservative con- 
stituency parties have their faith 
regularly strengthened and con- 
firmed by a four-page leaflet called 
Madam Chairman sent to them by 
Mrs. Henry Brooke, Vice-Chairman 

of the Conservative Party. Here is the first page 

of the November rally-call : 

DEAR MADAM CHAIRMAN, 

I am glad to know that many of you think 
this leaflet will be of use to you. I hope that you 
will make use of its contents everywhere you 
can. 

The Brighton Conference was a heartening 
experience for those fortunate enough to attend. 
I expect you were all as impressed as I was by 
the way in which our Ministers replied to the 
various debates, giving clear, confident and com- 
prehensive statements of policy. 

The Prime Minister and Lady Dorothy Mac- 
millan gave great pleasure to many people by 
their attendance at various functions throughout 
the week. I know that the women of the Party 
have a great affection for them both and a 
special pride in Lady Dorothy’s personal 
triumph in her exacting role as the first lady of 
politics. 

The Prime Minister’s speech at the mass rally 
was an inspiration to all who heard it. I believe 
that the extracts which I have selected from it 
will help to convey this feeling of inspiration 
throughout the women’s sections in your con- 
stituency. It is most important that this should 
be done. 

Yours sincerely, 
BARBARA BROOKE, 
Vice-Chairman. 
After reading the inspiring extracts (the first 
extract from the Prime Minister’s speech begins, 
‘We have lived through a difficult and tumultuous 
year, even judged by the standards of this modern 
age’), Madam Chairman eventually comes to the 
point, which is: 
HAVE you Gort a picture of Mr. Macmillan in 
your club room? The following are available : 

From your Agent: Posters 1s, or 1s. 9d. each. 

Portraits 10s. 6d. or 22s. 
each. 

From the CPC Bookshop: Portrait Christmas 

cards, 5d. each. 
. . and while you’re about it, Madam, why not 
order some of Rab as well, just in case? 
* * * 


THE CENTENARY of the birth of Joseph Conrad has 
come and gone without too much fuss being made 
about it by anyone. An article in The Times by 
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why he should not be away for three. Nor can I; 
nor can I see any reason why the Prime Minister 
should not buzz off for a couple of months too, 
and as a matter of fact he is going to. Why don't 
they simply pack the whole thing up and let the 
Isle of Man carry on for a bit longer without its 
Bill? The most important debate of the week, in 
either House of Parliament, was a debate in the 
House of Lords on its own future; the monstrous 
irrelevance of the entire proceedings seemed posi- 
tively tasteless. Blindfolded, without apparent pur- 
pose, the House of Commons shuffles on this 
mortal coil; meanwhile the earth, as the Earl of 
Airlie so cogently implied, spins on its way at 
62,000 miles an hour. Something will have to 
happen soon. (Yes, but what?) TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


Dr. Leavis—Printing House Square seems a 
long way from Downing College—scattered 
notices in other papers, a book or two—all this is 
rather desultory and betrays the usual British 
incapacity for making the best of obvious cul- 
tural assets. In Poland there are to be official 
celebration centred, so I believe, on Krakow, 
and one can imagine what the French would have 
made of a similar opportunity of enhancing 
their national reputation. An impressive delega- 
tion of French writers. would have been sent, 
ambassadors would have made speeches, mem- 
orials been unveiled and surviving relatives of the 
author in question been decorated. Here we are 
less concerned with what, after all, is one of the 
greatest compliments that can be paid to a 
nation: the deliberate choice by a great writer. of 
their language as a vehicle and their country as 
an abode. But it is pleasant to know that Conrad 
is still read and admired in his native country. I 
am told that in Warsaw the bookshops are full 
of his works, while the plaque on the house where 
he lived in Krakow survived German and Russian 
occupations. 
+ + * 

EVEN IF the Bank Rate Tribunal sittings reveal 
nothing else, I shall treasure one of their dis- 
closures: about the order of precedence in which 
public figures are called to be given notice of 
the Government’s intentions on such occasions. 
On September 18 the Chancellor saw, in succes- 
sion and separately, Lord Drogheda, of the 
Financial Times; Sir William Haley, of The 
Times; Mr. Oliver Poole, of the Conservative 
Party; Mr. Tyerman, of the Economist, Mr. 
Bareau, of the News Chronicle; Mr. McLachlan, 
of the Telegraph; and Mr. Gampell, of Reuters. 
The Manchester Guardian had to wait till the 
next day—as did the Federation of British In- 
dustries; but at least they had the honour of 
being received by the Chancellor, whereas the 
representatives of the TUC and of the British 
Employers’ Federation heard the news from the 
lips of the Minister of Labour. That a peer should 
be received before a mere knight may account 
for the curious opening order of the presentation; 
but why, next, a party official? And why was the 
News Chronicle, with all respect to that journal, 
the only popular daily to be honoured? Why 
should the FBI see the Chancellor, but not the 
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BEF? And why were those being briefed ordered 
to present themselves individually as at a pre- 
sentation party instead of in batches as at Queen 
Charlotte’s ball? I should be interested to know. 


* * * 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Did you gain any 
impression, one way or the other, what he was 
going to do about Bank rate? 

Sik WiLtiAM Harey: No. I did not even 
realise that Wednesday came before Thursday. 

I think I can help Sir William here. Thursday is 
quite easy to remember because it is the day the 
Oliver Edwards column appears in The Times. 

* * * 
SINGERS’ BIOGRAPHIES, told by themselves or by 
hangers-on are generally pretty embarrassing to 
read. Gigli’s Memoirs, published earlier this year, 
are one of the exceptions. Possibly he had some 
help with the writing, which is very polished. But 
no ‘ghost’ could have created the sympathetic 
personality that they reveal, of a man quietly and 
unassertively sure of his own value, and genuinely 
modest. There is no self-glorification, little senti- 
ment, and no jealousy. Not that he had much 
cause for jealousy: he sang for forty years, and 
for thirty-five of them, after the death of Caruso, 
he had no real rival to his title as the world’s most 
popular tenor. In his later years criticism mellowed 
towards him. He became, like Caruso, the old 
master, the ‘last’ of the great line, and he began 
to be used as a stick to beat his successors with, 
as he himself had suffered in his early days. 

* * * 
THE POT, Miss Marghanita Laski suggests in our 
correspondence columns, is calling the kettle 
black, when people like myself abuse commercial 
television for putting on advertising magazines. 
What, she asks, about our supplements? Well, 
to begin with, my complaint was not about the 
TV advertising magazines themselves (they are 
often better than the other programmes); I was 
objecting simply to the flagrant breach of the 
TV Act, which, on my reading, specifically 
forbids them. I still fail to see how Sir Robert 
Fraser or anybody else can interpret the Act’s 
instructions that no programmes shall be included 
which have been supplied or even suggested by 
an advertiser: what else are advertising maga- 
zines? 

* * + 
AND THERE is another difference. Miss Laski has 
presumably watched some advertising magazines; 
has she ever heard in them a word of criticism of 
the products? Whereas she can see for herself 
that in a supplement, such as the one in the 
Spectator this week, the performers—the re- 
viewers—are free to comment adversely, if they 
so wish, on the books advertised. It is true that 
no newspaper or periodical would care to boast 
that it has an absolutely unsullied record in the 
matter of supplements; some subjects—travel, for 
one—are hard to do without puffery, or at least 
the risk that the article will appear to be puffery. 
But there is a substantial difference, I would sug- 
gest, between supplements which allow writers 
free expression of their opinions and those in 
which the writers are simply instructed what they 
must say to please the advertiser. 

* * * 


I WAS expelled from the desert war today be- 
cause I found the headquarters of the Blue 
Men’s army in the Street of the Camels behind 
my hotel.— Daily Express, December 4. 


In the back-garden of Allah, suppose. PHAROS 
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The Politics of Envy 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


NDERNEATH the national controversy about 
| Epes there lies a fact that nobody ever 
examines. It is a submerged magnetic mass that 
makes all the political compasses go wrong. 
Because it is ignored the arguments tend to be- 
come unreal. For the controversialists persist in 
debating inflation as though it were no more 
than an economic problem, to be treated in 
economic terms; they disagree merely about the 
methods—credit restriction, wage restraint, phy- 
sical controls, directed investment. They are like 
doctors disputing over a patient who does not 
exist. 

For the fact is that mass opinion in this 
country has undergone a profound change that 
has taken it outside the area of economic argu- 
ments. The industrial worker has amended the 
social contract. He now insists, consciously and 
unconsciously, that his own scale of values must 
be accepted by the entire community. He be- 
lieves that it is basically unjust to impose re- 
straints on one group unless at the same time 


: 
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parallel restraints are imposed on other groups 
as well. This is a matter not at all of statistics, 
but of feelings so deep that they form a settled 
conviction. To tell him, for instance, that divi- 
dends are a drop in the ocean of purchasing 
power by contrast with wages may be true; but 
in face of this conviction it is irrelevant, a mere 
beating of the controversial air. Even though the 
control of dividends, capital gains, expense ac- 
counts and other forms of minority expenditure 
would make no difference at all, in real terms, 
to inflation, he feels that they should be con- 
trolled all the same. He wants fiscal human 
sacrifices to be performed before his eyes in the 
name not of economics but of Fair Shares. 

The change in mass opinion was caused by the 
social pattern imposed between 1940 and 1950. 
It can now be seen that that decade has affected 
the climate of British politics as powerfully as 
did inter-war unemployment. The effects are far 
more enduring than Tory theorists have sup- 
posed. The 1951 and 1955 elections led the Tory 
Party to assume that the planned economy had 
become permanently repugnant to the mass elec- 
torate. Nobody who looks at the Britain of 1957 
can believe that any longer. The Tory assump- 
tion was far too hasty. As the stresses and ten- 
sions inseparable from a free economy make 
themselves felt they are causing a widespread 
nostalgia for the decade of direction. 

Nor is this surprising. For between 1940 and 
1950 the worker’s scale of values was, in effect, 
nationalised. It was lifted from its class context 
and imposed on the whole community. The com- 
petitive struggle was suspended and replaced by 
a co-operative ethic; goods and services were 


allocated on the basis of presumed need, Withoy 
much reference to purchasing power; there Was 
a rough equality about distribution, which Was 
regulated so that nobody was seen to get much 
more than anybody else; rents were contr 
food prices were subsidised, the national 
was adjusted so that the slowest could keep up; 
and differential ability was at a discount, sing 
advantages were conferred collectively from 
above, not achieved by personal effort. 

Hardships apart, such a society was pro- 
foundly satisfying to a very large section of the 
British people. The electoral revolt against it ip 
1951 and 1955 was a revolt against the hardships 
only, not against the structure. Now, in retro. 
spect, they are dismissed as attributable merely 
to war-time causes, transient excrescences rather 
than integral ingredients. The structure itself had 
an emotional rightness about it. For it was 
society made in the organised worker’s image~ 
non-competitive, uniform, broadly egalitarian 
where nobody got more than others through the 
accident of superior talent or energy. 

The effects and the memories of 1940-50 have 
permeated throughout our politics, our industrial 
relations, our social attitudes. They are seen both 
in the inflation controversy and far beyond it 
They are revealed, for example, in hostility to 
the eleven-plus examination—which selects chil- 
dren on the basis of differential ability and which 
is, therefore, repugnant to the ethics of a non 
competitive society; in the ease with which 
working-class opinion can be roused against any 
differentiated group, from West Indian bus 
drivers to Hungarian miners, or against any in 
dividual deviant from the co-operative norm, 
such as the man who is boycotted, fined or vic- 
timised because he works too hard; in attacks 
on industrial profits or any other form of differ- 
ential advantage—which is regarded as a social 
wrong irrespective of the rewards. Even though 
the rewards are, in real terms, so small that they 
would amount to nothing if redistributed, the fact 
that they exist at all is condemned as an it 
justice. Xenophobia, hatred of differentiation, 
insistence that ability, energy, any form of pet 
sonal endowment or effort shall not be permitted 
to prevail—they are all symptoms of the mas 
attitude. They all exemplify the politics of envy. 

In our contemporary society, every minority 
group—social, cultural, racial, possessing aly 
attributes or any pretensions that are not common 
to all—is coming to be regarded. with suspicion. 
The deviant is always on the defensive. Each of 
the new Socialist policy documents produced 
since 1955 seeks, with greater or less skill, to 
probe and exploit this mass hostility to differer 
tiation. To measure any of these documents by 
economic criteria is as irrelevant as to examine 
the inflation controversy in that way. They afe 
not economic proposals so much as essays if 
morbid psychology. It is the politics of envy, for 
example, that clearly dictate the Socialist pla® 
to municipalise all rented houses—and thus tum 
the majority of British families into ¢ 
tenants. For this would replace differentiation 
by standardisation in patterns of living. T™ 
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temper that animates it and that supplies it with 
its electoral horse-power may be illustrated by a 
recent instance. A little while ago the Socialist A 
Council at Jarrow-on-Tyne found that one of its 
tenants, Mrs, Norah Tudor, was supplementing 
her husband’s income by doing embroidery at 
home. The Council ordered her to stop. The 
Socialist chairman of the Housing Committee 
was quoted as saying, ‘Mrs. Tudor is the wife 
of a worker who earns a good salary. She does 
not need the extra money. It will be no hardship 
to her to give up her needlework.’ This utterance 
(which Mr. Harold Wilson himself could hardly 
improve on) conveys the politics of envy in a 
nutshell. It is a plea not that everybody shall 
have enough, but that nobody shall have more. 
One powerful stimulus to the politics of envy 
that deserves far more attention than it gets can 
be discerned in our industrial relations. It is the 
fact that British trade union leaders are grossly 
underpaid. Each of them is the victim, as well 
as the mouthpiece, of the co-operative ethic. He 
expresses the resentments of the mass that em- 
ploys him with all the more force because they 
are thrust deep into his own personality. Even 
though he is responsible for hundreds of 
thousands of members, and millions of pounds of 
investments, a trade union leader is fortunate 
if he gets as much as £25 a week. Very often 
he is paid much less. With an income of this 
kind he is an occupational Cinderella. His life 
is a daily shuttle between two economic and psy- 
chological levels: the world into which his 
negotiations take him, where he is constantly in 
contact with people far richer than he, a region 
of luxury hotels, Pullman coaches, chauffeurs and 
cigars—and the semi-detached suburban house 
where his wife struggles to make ends meet (and, 
sometimes, nurses her own resentment as a 
Cinderella who never goes to the ball). 


From this chronic state of economic schizo- 
phrenia comes the strident insistence by some 
trade union leaders that profits are evil and must 
be curbed—even though curbing them will make 
no difference to his members or to anyone else. 
Whoever may forget the contrast between mass 
incomes and minority spending, the union leader 
does not and cannot; for the fact pierces his mind, 
his feelings and his pocket every day of his work- 
ing life. It says a great deal for British trade 
unions that the personal integrity of their leaders 
is never called in question; their standards of 
rectitude are conspicuously and admirably high. 
But their constant exposure to a way of life more 
expensive than their own is corroding, if not 
corrupting. It does not produce dishonesty; but 
it can lead to neurosis. (Singularly enough, no- 
body—novelist, playwright, film producer—has 
sought to capture the drama of this clash which 
embitters so many lives and leads occasionally 
to personal tragedy.) 

But 1940-50 has altered mass opinion not in 
the working class only but in some sections of 
the middle class as well. A great deal of the 
bitterness that now exists among middle-class 
electors—particularly among women—is caused 
not so much by the fact that their own living 
Standards have fallen as by the far more un- 
palatable fact that other people’s have risen. It 
is a distorted mirror-image of the manual 
worker's psychosis. The impoverished bourgeois 
household that has had to forgo its car, its books, 
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its theatre tickets, looks sourly at the beneficiaries 
of welfare capitalism with their television sets, 
holiday camps and Teddy-boy children. (I recall 
a public-school housemaster telling me, ‘Neither 
I nor any of my boys’ parents smoke or drink. 
The only people here who can afford to do both 
are my servants.”) 

Whatever the moralist may say about it, this 
middle-class rancour has at least the merit of 
being socially useful. For it is a dynamic envy. 
It stimulates its victims, and still more their 
children, to climb out of their economic ditch. 
But the manual worker's envy is socially sterile. 
It is also far less easily explained. For its keynote 
is not ‘Why should they have as much as us?’ 
but ‘Why should anybody have more than us?’ 
No doubt this obsession with a non-competitive 
uniformity has its roots in past poverty. But even 
if it has, it is puzzling. For similar conditions 
in Germany have produced far different results. 
Germany's industrial revival since 1945 has been 
achieved not by fair shares but by a deliberate 
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policy of unfair shares. She has lifted herself 
from the hunger level by stimulating the gross 
acquisitive appetites of entrepreneurs and risk- 
takers. She gave priority to luxury restaurants 
and mink coats rather than to social services and 
redistributive taxation. Yet the German worker 
acquiesced. In this country a mere reduction in 
surtax sets trade union leaders alight. 

Is the change in mass opinion brought about 
by the decade of direction a permanent fact about 
Britain? It is too soon, perhaps, to say. But the 
psychological impediments to the smooth work- 
ing of a free economy are clearly far stronger 
than the Tory Party supposed in 1951. If the 
politics of envy triumph at the next election, they 
will pretty certainly turn this country into an im- 
poverished co-operative ant-hill, with no room 
for differential abilities to flourish. In a harshly 
competitive world they are a_ prescription for 
national decay. The unsolved problem that con- 
fronts the Tory Party is how to re-establish in 
Britain the envy-free climate of a free society. 





into which it will fit. 
which to make one. 








The Saxons, ever able to recognise facts when they 
saw them, bluntly called the month ‘ Midwinter’. To the 
Romans, it was merely Tenth Month. 


Men are not equal and nothing points the fact more clearly than the manner 
of packing Christmas parcels. Those who can do this, do it with practised ease ; 
those who cannot, are yearly held up to the ridicule and contempt of their 
womenfolk (who can seldom do it any better). The linen for Aunt Laura 
presents no problem, its maker having thoughtfully enclosed it within a neat 
cardboard case. But what of the thingummybob we bought in a moment of 
enthusiasm for Uncle Edward ? Inevitably, there is nowhere in the house a box 

Neither do we possess the materials (or the skill) with 
We should, of course, have thought of this before we 
bought such things. But we never do. Next year we had better give Midland 
Bank Gift Cheques* and side-track the whole problem. Or... 
this year (we rather liked the thingummybob ourselves, anyway). 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
Head Office : Poultry, London, E.C.2 


*obtainable at any of the Bank’s 2,150 branches in England and Wales, 
whether you are a customer of the Bank or not. 
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Fragrant Delight 


By CYRIL RAY. 


HEN the Bolshoi Ballet was in London, one 

of our more smugly chauvinistic daily 
newspapers, gleefully reporting that Ulanova was 
buying scent and cosmetics here, made it quite 
clear that this was to be regarded as One Up to 
Our Side and the Western Way of Life. I can 
understand a Muscovite’s sniffing appreciatively 
the scented zephyrs of Oxford Street. Five years 
ago, when I used to watch Ulanova footing it 
on her native heath, Moscow’s top scent, both 
in price and in prestige, was named after Stalin’s 
daughter: ‘Svetlana’s Breath.’ But. too much 
should not be made of political analogies: are 
we to be taken as lusting after the French par- 
liamentary system because the shop windows of 
postal district W1, tarted up for Christmas, pro- 
claim that ‘Fléches d’Or’ is a ‘parfum étincelant 
comme une pierre faillée, and that ‘Envoi’ is 
‘caressant comme une aile’? 

Indeed, the geographical snobberies of this 
particular trade have their rummer consequences. 
Moscow girls ask you to bring them back scent 
from Leningrad, though it is made in the same 
State-owned factories that supply their own cor- 
ner shops. Apparently, the very name of the old 
capital evokes, Petersburgian echoes in the still- 
provincial ears of Muscovites of gipsy music and 
champagne suppers with the girls of the Marin- 
sky. Meanwhile, French admiration for Ameri- 
can dash—and dollars—brings more and more 
names like ‘Gin Fizz’ and ‘Cocktail’ into the 
windows of the Faubourg St. Honoré; Lenthéric’s 
“Risque Tout’ has become ‘Tweed’; and while the 
French manufacturers christen a new get-your- 
man brew ‘Lasso,’ British retailers plug it in their 
windows as ‘un nouveau parfum.’ 
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So, at any rate, in the smarter shops, over 
whose Christmas displays I have been twitching 
an amateur nostril and where, I was told, you can 
buy a couple of ounces of Jean Patou’s ‘Joy’ for 
£24. This is advertised as ‘the costliest perfume 
in the world,’ but I am told, rather bewilderingly, 
that this must not be taken as meaning the 
dearest: in London’s West End last year a 
couple of bottles of Dior’s ‘Diorissimo’ were sold 
(this was told me in a hushed voice in more than 
one big shop) at seventy-five guineas apiece. 

In Woolworth’s, on the other hand, the accent 
is less on France than on the mysterious East. 
True, there is an eau-de-Cologne labelled ‘qualité 
supérieure; British manufacture,’ and one of the 
most popular scents of all is ‘Californian Poppy: 
the Perfume that Murmurs Love Me, at one-and- 
tenpence. But the latest hit is ‘Pagoda,’ and 
Phul Nana, the Perfume of Romance, at one- 
and-ninepence, is as popular as it was in the days 
of Valentino. 

Those were the days when the more worldly 
—and well-heeled—of us chased our Charleston- 
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ing girl friends with Chanel Numéro Cinq, as 
favoured now as it was in the 1920s, if in rather 
wider circles now than then. There is an in- 
formation centre for the trade in London called (I 
assure you) the Fragrance Bureau, where Chanel 
Numéro Cing is spoken and written of with the 
awe and respect, if not the vocabulary—‘a light, 
floral, sophisticated perfume with-an aldehydic 
top note’—that you and I might accord to a 1934 
Lafite. 


Analogies with wine are not entirely out of 
place: good scents are none the worse for a little 
bottle-age, so long as air and sunshine are not 
permitted to oxidise the fragrant and fragile 
liquid inside. There could even, I am tempted to 
gather, be vintage years, for the flower scents if 
not for the aldehydics, save that the bad years 
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would become bad stock. Imagine how the 
assistants’ hearts would sink as the suburb 
Circes came out with their little celluloid Vintage 
charts at the perfume counter. 

Notice, pray, that up to that point I did my 
best to fight a rearguard action for the tims 
honoured monosyllable ‘scent.’ But the battle ha 
long been lost. The Times, a matter of month 
ago, admitted ‘toilet’ for ‘WC,’ ‘high-ranking’ fgg 
‘senior’ officers and ‘perfume’ into one 
issue of the paper at once. A sales-lady (and I'm 
sure I’ve got that right) said to me with g 
charitable smile, “You'll forgive me, I know, byt 
“scent” is a word you’d use in a common little 
chemist’s shop: we never use it here.” 

At the Fragrance Bureau (and I assure yoy 
again that I’m not joking: look it up in you 
telephone book) they strike a more sophisticated 
note: the trade has always called it ‘perfume’ 
they told me, ‘because the best noses have all 
been trained in France.’ Well, I once took my 
palate to Bordeaux, but I still call the stuff ‘wine’ 
and not vin. 





An African View 


By LAWRENCE C. VAMBE* 


ENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION came _ into 
( cosens in 1953, bringing together the self- 
governing territory of Southern Rhodesia and the 
two. Colonial Office-administered territories of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There was, as 
everyone knows, opposition to Federation from 
Africans, particularly in the Northern territories. 
But this opposition did not cut any ice with the 
architects of Federation, namely Lord Malvern, 
representing the Europeans in Central Africa, and 
the British Government. Britain held the view that 
it was in the interests of all concerned and accord- 
ingly endorsed its formation, subject, of course, to 
certain constitutional arrangements calculated to 
safeguard the interests of the Africans. An African 
Affairs Board was created as a watchdog to 
prevent legislation of a discriminatory nature 
against Africans; Native Affairs were left in the 
hands of the existing legislature—this at the sug- 
gestion or insistence of Africans; the position of 
the Colonal Office in relation to Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia was left as it was before, 
which meant that the Africans could always look 
up to the protection of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should they require any such protection. 
Federation has provided Africans with many 
advantages. To begin with, it united the black 
population of Central Africa into 6,000,000 
Africans, breaking down the African tradi- 
tional tribal divisions and jealousies and lack of 
cohesion for a common purpose. Federation 
strengthened the economic position of Central 
Africa and there has been very strong evidence 
to show that Africans have gained correspond- 


ingly. A great deal of capital has since then flowed 


into the Federation, capital which has brought 
about the present rapid tempo of industrialisation, 
particularly in Southern Rhodesia. This has 
created more employment opportunities for 
Africans, more skills, more education, better 
housing, bigger and better health services, 


development of communications and, it goes with- 
out saying, a rising standard of living. 





On the political side, however, the position is 
not very reassuring. Nyasaland continues to press 
to contract out of the Federation. For two 
reasons: they want self-determination, which they 
say was promised them by Queen Victoria and 
has been prevented by the formation of the 
Federation; they are afraid that the policy of 
colour discrimination which obtains in Southern 
Rhodesia, the strongest and most influential of 
the three territories, will be extended to the North, 


The position in Northern Rhodesia is somewhat 
different. There the African political struggle is 
taking the form of more African political control 
of the territory within the framework of the 
Federation and a rapid, if not immediate, break- 
ing down of the colour bar. Boycotts of shops 
and other. establishments in Lusaka and other 
places by Africans under the direction of the 
Northern Rhodesia African Congress have been 
directed toward this end. There was a time when 
the President of the Congress, Mr. Harry Nkum- 
bula, toyed with the idea of creating Black and 
White States in Central Africa as a solution to the 
conflicting claims of the two races, but he was 
overruled by his followers and has abandoned 
this scheme. 


In Southern Rhodesia the attitude of the 
Africans is very similar to that in Northern 
Rhodesia: a progressive removal of the colouf 
bar and discrimination and a democratic franchise 
which will allow them effective participation im 
the government of the country. As a Southern 
Rhodesian African I must emphasise the fact 
that we are reconciled to the existence of Euro 
peans in our country as permanent residents on 
terms of equality but not as masters to servants, 
as the position is at the present moment. 

Why is Dominion status feared by the 
Africans? The reasons are not far to seek. Afri 
cans do not feel that Europeans are capable of 








* Editor-in-Chief of African Newspapers Ltd 
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Why not put the Power Lines Underground? 


As part of the programme to provide 
Britain with power for prosperity, enough 
nuclear power stations will be built to 
provide 5 to 6 million kilowatts of power. 
Work was started in January, 1957, on 
the construction of the first two nuclear sta- 
tions for the Central Electricity Authority 
and on the third in September last. The 

















The pylons of Britain 
are the outward sign 
of a new hope for 
Britain’s future. 
They bring cheap 
power to help the 
farmer increase 
production. They 
bring the farmer’s 
wife the cleanliness 
and convenience of 
a modern kitchen 
like this one. 





search is going on for other nuclear power 
station sites on the coast and large river 
estuaries. 

To carry power to the industrial areas, 
to the towns and country, main trans- 
mission lines must be built to connect the 
power stations to supply points feeding 
the distribution networks. These are the 





132,000 volt Grid and 275,000 volt 
Supergrid lines. They are as necessary as 
the power stations. 

Why, it is sometimes asked, must these 
main transmission lines be placed above 
ground, to the possible detriment of the 
landscape ? Why cannot underground 
cables be used ? It is because of the pro- 
hibitive cost. Overhead lines operating at 
275,000 volts cost about £25,000 a mile. 
Underground cables for this voltage would 
cost between £300,000/£400,000 a mile 
— twelve to sixteen times as much. 

Overhead lines are not, of course, 
peculiar to Great Britain. They are 
common in all countries of the world for 
carrying electricity cheaply from the 
power stations to the industries and 
communities that need it. 

If Britain’s prosperity power is to fulfil 
its purpose, it must be cheap power, and 
it cannot be cheap without economical 
transmission and distribution by over- 
head lines. 


This series of advertisements is being 
published by the Central Electricity 
Authority so that everyone will under- 
stand the nation’s electric power 
programme and why it is necessary to 
have not only electric power stati as, 
but also pylons to carry the power 
where it is needed. 
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Here is 
the answer 


With little more than a 
fortnight left, uncertainty 
over the choice of Christ- 
mas gifts could well lead to 
frustration, near despair 
and finally ill-advised pur- 
chase. Why risk it? Here is 
an easy and acceptable 
solution to the problem. 





The ‘Spectator’ can be sent to your friends 
in any part of the world, as your Christmas or 
New Year gift, for a year (52 issues) by surface 
mail for half the normal subscription rate. 


The charge is 25s., or $4.00 if you live in 
Canada or the USA. 


We do not mind how many gift subscrip- 
tions you open provided you do not include 


friends you know already buy the paper 
regularly. 


A Greeting Card, which will be sent to each 
friend, will convey your good wishes and 
explain that the Spectator comes from you as 
a gift. 

There is little time left; why not use this 
order form now? Or send a letter if you prefer 
not to cut the paper. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1. 
Please send the Spectator as a gift to my friends 


listed below, none of whom, to my knowledge, is a 
regular reader already. 


I enclose £...... — re 
ETE A SE SE a Sy nen tS STS 
(Please use block letters throughout) 
Be 5h ee ce Se Gisela ies cake seinwiees eee 
Be Gide ele ba Giles cuieadininesaneeheteraaweel 
DN. ebdcieed<iuskedeemheurineiueddeduaie 
Address Mmateiatcchivessionsurtedudsewsad> 
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governing the country without seeking to repress 
them. This is amply justified by the present colour 
bar which is universal in Central Africa, particu- 
larly in Southern Rhodesia, where it has legal 
sanction, and by the attitude of white artisans 
who regard African workers as a potential menace 
to their interests and have, in many instances, 
resisted the advancement of the African workers. 
European mine workers on the Copperbelt are a 
case in point. In Central Africa political parties 
stand or fall on their native policies, as is the case 
in South Africa. When general elections come, 
white racialist candidates try to outbid one 
another in promising the white electorate a world 
where the ‘native’ will be kept in his place. The 
Africans fear that the Federation will revert to 
the position of South Africa once Whitehall has 
no more to say in native affairs. 


Naturally, Europeans have their own side of 
the story. They fear that they will be swamped 
by the Africans. They fear that if the Africans are 
given more political power, then by virtue of their 
numbers, they will control them economically, 
politically and socially. This they are not prepared 
to face as a practical proposition and will fight 
to the bitter end. And so you have a situation 
where fear on either side rules supreme, and 
neither of the two races is in a position to discuss 
matters on the basis of what is good for the 
country and everybody, but only to negotiate as 
to who will dominate the other. So long as this 
position obtains I am afraid the future of the 
Federation is dismal. 


But does the African really wish to control the 
white man? My humble submission is that he 
really does not, and could not if he wished to do 
so. What the African desires is decent treatment: 
the removal of the colour bar in all its guises and 
an effective participation in the government of the 
country. In fact, I may go so far as to say that the 
average African man in the street is not worried 
about who governs the country so long as he is 
given full scope to express his individuality and 
use his talents to their fullest extent. If we in the 
Federation, black or white, could agree on what 
partnership is and put it into practice, we could 
save ourselves a great deal of unnecessary bicker- 
ing. So far we haven't. To the majority of Euro- 
peans in Central Africa partnership means the 
status quo. That no African, no matter how 
moderate, is prepared to put up with. 


To give you a practical example of what the 
status quo means. If you went to Salisbury— 
which is a very bad advertisement for the Federa- 
tion—you would see very little difference between 
the pattern of segregation there and what obtains 
in, for example, Johannesburg in South Africa. 
You would see rigid segregation in housing, 
education, social life—not only as between whites 
and Africans, but also as between Indians and 
people of mixed blood. You would see separate 
entrances in post offices, you would see that many 
establishments will not allow ‘natives’—even the 
highest Africans in the land—to use their lifts. 
No hotel, cirttema, restaurant, or other place of 
entertainment open to Europeans, admits. Afri- 
cans. The new hotel which was established to cater 
for Indians and Coloureds was given a licence on 
condition that it did not admit Africans. In point 
of fact, you would feel that in some respects 
Johannesburg was more liberal than Salisbury, 











and this picture is fairly consistent in 
Livingstone, Bulawayo and elsewhere, 

In this ridiculous and objectionable Situatiog 
there are other inconsistencies. Certain Africa, 
leaders are banned from moving from one tery}, 
tory to another. For example, Nkumbula jg , 
prohibited immigrant in Southern Rhodesia, Mr 
Sangala, ex-President of, the Nyasaland Africay 
Congress, is prohibited from entering Northem 
Rhodesia. For political reasons, of course, Ang 
yet they are all Africans of the Federation ang 
men capable of influencing African opinion one 
way or the other. 

Now, of course, it is not as if there have no 
been liberal trends on both the administrative ang 
private level. In Southern Rhodesia the present 
administration is under the guidance of a very 
liberal man, Prime Minister Todd, liberal by con. 
viction as well as from political expediency, ang 
I would go along with him the whole way. In ap 
attempt to win the confidence of the African as 
well as to do what is right and just for the 
country, he has introduced a number of far. 
reaching measures for the benefit of the African 
people. He has stepped up the financial vote for 
African education by as much as £12 million, to 
be spent in the next five years in training more 
teachers and building schools for higher academic 
and technical training. He has amended the Land 
Apportionment Act to make it possible for Afri- 
cans to own their own homes in urban areas; he 
has amended the Liquor Act, by which Africans 
are now permitted to drink European beers and 
wines—this prohibition was a source of irrita- 
tion because it exposed Africans to constant 
persecution by the police and fines by the courts; 
last year when Africans of Salisbury staged a bus 
boycott and riots occurred in the African location, 
he appointed a Transport Services Commission 
which resulted in the reduction of fares to the 
satisfaction of the Africans; last year again he 
appointed a Franchise Commission which made 
proposals calculated to make the franchise more 
liberal and bring more Africans on to the voters 
roll, and subsequently he expunged the word 
‘native’ from Southern Rhodesian legislation and 
instructed all Native Departments to addres 
Africans as ‘Mr.’ in correspondence, and not 
‘Native’ so and so. 

As for Sir Roy Welensky, my assessment of 
him is that he is no doubt an extremely capable 
man, whose stature and calibre and vision g0 
farther than the frontiers of the Federation. But 
he is handicapped in several ways. Africans 40 
not forget his record as unofficial member in th 
Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council when he 
always used to have a crack at them and th 
Colonial Office. They are suspicious of him. Then 
he has now and again let himself down in recent 
times by remarks such as ‘we Europeams’ 
Under the present set-up he has no direct contac 
with Africans and cannot negotiate with them 
Again, I do not think that in his private capacity 
he makes any attempt to make friends wilh 
African political leaders; and Africans conclude 
that as a private individual he believes in th 
universal, distant master-and-servant relationship 
between black and white. 

This is the scene against which Dominion stats 
is going to be discussed. I am afraid that it is# 
very rough and jagged background for the det 
sion of vital political problems. 
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The Otherness of Sneed 


) 


By STRIX 


member who, though he uses the place a great 
deal, never really seems to belong. He is not 
exactly aloof; he is not mysterious; he does not 
give the impression of being shy. He is rather 
like the lizard on the wall of your bungalow in 
the tropics. Spread-eagled, brooding, inscrutable 
and vaguely proprietorial, liable at any moment 
to vanish none can say whither, to reappear none 
can say whence, the lizard produces a disturbing 
sensation of otherness; and it is rather the same 
with the type of member I have in mind. 

There is one at the Culverin Club. I think his 
name is Sneed; I have always thought this. But 
I once heard him addressed as Fortescue by a 
member whom I do not know. ‘Good morning, 
Fortescue,’ said this chap as they passed each 
other in a doorway. ‘Good morning,’ replied (as 
| maintain) Sneed in a flat, ungracious voice; 
from the quick appraising glance which he gave 
the other you could deduce nothing. There was 
perhaps a flicker of surprise in it, but no more 
than you would expect from a man who, since 
he never speaks to anybody, is virtually never 
spoken to himself. 

Most of us, if addressed en passant by the 
wrong name, tend to react in some positive way. 
We look blank, taken aback. We begin (even if 
we only begin) to expostulate by saying ‘Er’ or 
‘What?’ or ‘As a matter of fact.’ We join a 
group of acquaintances and ask if anybody 
knows the tall man in glasses who has just left 
the room and who appears to believe that our 
name is Smethurst. We do something about it. 

The fact that Sneed did nothing throws, in my 
view, no light on what his name really is. This 
aura of otherness, this highly-developed capacity 
for appearing not to belong, are perfectly com- 
patible with the acceptance of an alias, for- 
tuitously bestowed. It is of course possible that 
Fortescue is Sneed’s Christian name; but the in- 
herent improbability of anybody calling Sneed 
by his Christian name is so great that I think 
we can rule out this solution. 

It must be five years or more since an incident 
occurred in which Sneed’s behaviour became, for 
the first and as far as I know the last time, posi- 
tively rather than negatively enigmatic. 

The other person involved was Dinmont, the 
distinguished actor. One morning he and Sneed 
were sitting opposite each other on either side 
of the fireplace in the reading room, looking 
through the illustrated pepers. At one o'clock or 
thereabouts Dinmont got up to go into luncheon. 
As he did so Sneed put down the Tatler, directed 
at his fellow-member a searching glance, and 
spoke. 

‘I see,’ he said, ‘that you’ve put your socks on 
today, Dinmont.’ The words were uttered on a 
note of grudging approval. 

Tm sorry,’ said Dinmont, unable to believe 
his ears, ‘but what did you say?’ 

Sneed repeated his observation. 

Dinmont felt slightly out of his depth. ‘Of 
course I’ve put my socks on,’ he said. ‘What do 
you expect? I always wear socks.’ 


I suppose that in almost every club there is a 


“You were not wearing socks the other day,’ 
replied Sneed darkly. 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ Dinmont was 
getting rather annoyed. ‘When wasn’t I wearing 
them?’ 

‘Last Tuesday,’ said Sneed. ‘In here. I saw 
you.’ 

‘But look here, said Dinmont, ‘a man can’t 
forget to put on his socks.’ 

‘I never said you forgot,’ Sneed pointed out. 
He picked up the Tatler again. 

‘But damn it all,’ cried Dinmont, nettled and 
bemused, ‘are you suggesting that I’m the sort 
of chap who deliberately goes about London 
without any socks on?’ 

‘I'm not suggesting anything,’ Sneed replied. 
‘All I said was that you had put your socks on 
this morning. It’s perfectly true. I can’t see them 
now that you are standing up, but I could when 
you were sitting opposite me. Surely there’s no 
need for you to get cross?’ 

At this point Dinmont, who is an equable man 
with a good sense of humour, realised that 
this insane argument might go on for ever. 
Muttering something about having to lunch 
early, he broke contact and made for the 
dining room. 

He happened to sit next to me (this is a true 
story, by the way) and lost no time in telling me 
of his experience. He explained that it ‘had 
already begun to assume a dream-like quality in 
his mind and that he was anxious to pass on a 
first-hand account to someone else before his 
memories of what had passed between him and 
Sneed dissolved or became distorted. 

We agreed that to commend a man for wear- 
ing socks in his club was a subtler form of 
character-assassination than asking him if he had 
stopped beating his wife. Dinmont admitted that 
he felt seriously disconcerted by the allegation 
that he had not been wearing socks on the pre- 
vious Tuesday. He knew it was not true and 
maintained that it could not. be true, being 
against nature; it was, he reasoned, a physical 
impossibility to omit a penultimate process when 
dressing. You could put on a shirt and forget to 
put on a tie, but you couldn't put on a tie and 
forget to put on a shirt. By the same token 
(argued Dinmont, whose whole intellect was by 
now working on the problem with a feverish 
vigour) you couldn’t, even if you were an absent- 
minded professor in a back number of Punch, 
stuff your bare feet into a pair of shoes without 
noticing that something was wrong. 

I said I agreed with all this, but why had Sneed 
broken his customary silence to make this strange 
allegation? 

‘I only wish I knew,’ muttered Dinmont, eating 
smoked salmon with a hunted air. ‘It isn’t the 
sort of charge that you'd think a man would 
fabricate, even if he had a motive for doing so. 
In a way that’s what makes it so disturbing. I 
can’t prove that I was wearing socks last Tues- 
day. I can’t even say that I remember putting 
my socks on, because one does that sort of thing 
automatically.’ 
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“You could appeal for witnesses,” I suggested. 

‘But nobody sees your socks,’ said Dinmont, 
‘uniess you happen to sit down in an armchair, 
which I hardly ever do. Besides, think what 
a fool I should look if the secretary put up a 
notice asking anyone who can vouch for the fact 
that I was wearing socks last Tuesday to get in 
touch with him. People would think I was going 
round the bend.’ There was a distraught note 
in his voice. 

“You mustn't let this get you down,’ I said. 
‘The important thing is to watch for Sneed’s next 
move. He’s bound to show his hand sooner or 
later. When he does, we shall know how to act.’ 

Sneed has not shown his hand. For five years 
Dinmont and I and one or two others have kept 
him under observation. When opportunity offers 
we carry the war into the enemy's country by 
directing casual but pregnant glances at his socks. 
But our expectation that he would strike again 
has proved groundless. He seems to have relapsed 
into otherness. 

Once, about two years ago, a report reached 
us which seemed to indicate that this front might 
be reactivated, that the lizard on the wall was 
about to abandon the couchant regardant for 
some more positive posture. Sneed, having 
polished off his Irish stew, was heard to order 
an ice. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said the waitress. ‘What kind 
would you like? Chocolate?’ 

Sneed gave her a furious, affronted look. 

‘Chocolate!’ he barked. ‘Certainly not!” 

But when they brought him a vanilla ice he 
ate it up like a lamb. He remains an enigma. 
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THE ADVANTAGES 
OF OCCUPATIONAL 
PENSION SCHEMES 





FLEXIBILITY 


Schemes can be tailored to fit the 





particular needs of any firm 














or group of people. 


RIGHTS TO PENSION 


Pensioners have an absolute right to their 





pensions. Accrued pension rights 
of employees who leave can be preserved. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


Occupational schemes are self- 







supporting and give full value in 
benefits for the contributions paid. 




















ANTI-INFLATIONARY 
The contributions provide an important 
source of new capital for industry and, 
like other forms of saving, have an 





anti-inflationary effect. 


There is a place for a state pension scheme 
and a place for occupational schemes—whether 
insured through a life assurance office or 
self-administered. The number of employees 
covered by occupational schemes now runs into 
many millions and is still growing. These 


If you would like a copy of our booklet— schemes are a proved method of providing pensions 


THE PENSIONS PROBLEM: 
A Statement of Principle and a Review of 


the Labour Party’s Proposals— 
write to: is in the interest of everybody. 


that is both equitable and economic. They have 
made an increasing contribution to the prosperity 
of the nation and their further development 
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was lucky enough to have a childhood un- 

haunted by exams. I failed for a scholarship 
for Marlborough and failed for one to Magdalen 
College at Oxford, but was let into both places 
on charm. From Oxford I was sent down. Last 
week I was giving away the prizes, inappropri- 
ately-enough, at Wells Cathedral School. The 
headmaster of the junior school there, in the 
course of his annual report, said something which 
will be of so much interest to those who have 
children under ten that I asked for a copy of the 
relevant passages and print it with his permission 
below. It refers to what is known as the ‘eleven- 
plus exam.’ which is taken compulsorily in all 
State schools, except in Anglesey and parts of 
Leicestershire, throughout the country and can 
be taken voluntarily in private schools by those 
children whose parents think they may not be able 
to afford a public-school education later on: 

I would ask you not to worry too much if at 
the age of eleven your boy is not up to average, 
or to rejoice too much if he is above. The 
eleven-plus exam. is something of a lottery. 
Each county sets its own papers; each county has 
its own age limits and these differ one from 
another; each county has a limited number of 
places in grammar schoois, regardless of how 
many candidates there are; therefore, the exam. 
becomes competitive and the pass mark must 
vary fronr-county to county and from year to 
year; one. county has abolished it altogether. 
... Why subject a boy to this enigmatical or- 
deal at ten (which, strange as it may seem, is 
the age at which the exam. is taken) unless you 
must? It is almost a question of cruelty -to 
animals! Every schoolmaster who has. taught 
in a preparatory school knows, and knows with- 
out any shadow of doubt, that between ten and 
thirteen the most enormous strides may be made. 
Who would worry if at ten his boy was under 
average height or weight? Or, indeed, be grati- 
fied if he were over? ‘He'll put it on later on,’ 
you’d say; of ‘He'll fine down when he’s a 
bit older.’ 2 

It is common knowledge that the eleven-plus 
exam. (efficient as it is for its purpose) causes 
widespread distress, alarm and despondency 
verging on hysteria all over the country. It 
worries parents: it worries the boys. He will 
have to face plenty of examiners in his time if 
he is to be an academic success. Undue pressure 
now (and no schoolmaster willingly lets a boy 
fail an exam.) may. give both him and you a 
false idea of his capabilities. 


Naso CASUALTIES 


Poor John Nash has had a reprieve in Regent’s 
Park, but in Ireland he is being hunted to the 
death. A few months ago Rockingham Castle 
(1810), Co. Roscommon, was burnt, and now 
Shanbally Castle, Co. Tipperary, which is about 
contemporaneous with it, is to be levelled to the 
ground by the Irish Land Commission, though 
an offer less than five years ago was made 
for the house by someone who was willing to put 
it into repair and could afford to do so. The build- 
ing is Nash at his picturesque best—long, low, 
two-storied Gothic in local stone with irregu- 
larly placed corner towers. It looks across an 
undulating park over a wide valley and com- 
mands views of the Galtee and Comeragh 
mountains. In the middle distance are plantations 
designed to be seen from the castle and looking 


City and Suburban ©, 


By JOHN BETJEMAN ; 





like am aquatint in a book by Repton: I visited 
the castle last year and got inside to see the 
pleasant rooms, square, oblong and circular, the 
large staircase hall, the carefully planned vistas 


both inside the house and from the windows. © 


Then the building was intact and dry. Far more 
than half of Nash’s country houses have been 
destroyed, including his own delightful castle at 
East Cowes. This is because they are in, for the 
most part, a romantic Gothic style which does 
not suit the purer and more fashionable forms 
of Georgian taste. There is a faint hope that 
Shanbally; which was built for the long-extinct 
Lord Lismore, may yet be saved. But illustrations 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


N the same way that the long-playing record 

brought the gramophone back into fashion, so 
the colour-negative print has given a new 
sophistication to the old box camera. 

Like LPs, colour photography is an insidious 
cult and just as expensive. In colour, a 120 film, 
the most general size, costs about 12s. 8d. There 
is a 6s. developing charge and 3s. each for con- 
tact prints. At the moment, the best colour films 
are imported: Agfa from Germany (where they 


also go for processing) and Gevaert from Bel- _ 


gium. Next year, Kodak are opening a new 
colour plant here. It will be the largest in Europe 
and will help to eliminate the serious bottleneck 
there is now in the developing and printing of 


colour films. 


Unlike the processing of black and white snap- 
shots, colour processing is a craftsman’s job and 
the quality of the colour depends on his personal 
selection from nearly fifty different filters. If you 
are not satisfied with a print, a repeat can often 
give it an entirely different look. Few local 
chemists will tackle colour work, so they send it 
to depots recommended by the film firms. Most 
large towns, however, have a good camera shop 
which will do the work on its own, and in this 
way you can cut-down the delay. Wallace Heaton 
operate a mail service and  include- free 
criticism of your work. 

You can use colour-negative film in most 
cameras, including the box Brownie. The picture 
will not, of course, be as good as with a better 
camera if you are an expert; but it may well be 
much better if you are not. 

Exposure times have to be more accurate than 
for black and white, so an exposure-meter or 
other guide is important. In selecting your sub- 
ject be careful to avoid extreme contrasts of light 
and shadow: the best colour snapshots are of 
‘flat’ composition. Let the main subject fill the 
frame and don’t try to get in the baby and the 
begonias. The pafty season is a good time to 
experiment, for colour photography with a flash 
is almost foolproof. For more detailed advice I 
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in last month’s Irish Tatler and Sketch show 
broken balusters and carved battlements flung 
to the ground. 


‘DEED-coTT’ 


I wonder why British Railways go in for 
Station announcers. It is not as though railway 
stations were the ideal places for listening to a 
lecture. Inevitably the key words in an afinounce- 
ment are drowned by a slamming door or a 
passing trolley or an escape of steam. And unless 
one is absolutely half-witted one can read on 
timetables and notice boards about the train one 
wishes to catch. And if one is half-witted one 
can ask a porter. But I suppose by now there is 
a union of station announcers and a speech- 
therapy course for teaching the over-articulation 
of place names—‘Deed-cétt,’ ‘Byerming-ham,’ 
etc. 

















recommend an excellent booklet guide, Focal 
Colour Chart, by W. D. Emanuel (Focal Press 
Ltd., 5s.). 

Some photographic purists reject the colour- 
negative print and insist that the future of colour 
photography is still in transparencies. These must, 
of course, be looked at through a viewer, but the 
colour is always truer than the best negative print. 
Today, a small hand viewer costs only 12s. 6d. 
and you can now, in addition, have paper prints 
made direct from your transparencies. The 
quality is not perfect, but the cost is less than for 
negative prints. 

* ” 7. 

When I wrote about the pottery in the Christ- 
mas display at the Craft Centre in Hay Hill, 
London, W., I specifically did not mention the 
tea and coffee sets shown. Although design and 
colour were imaginative, I found on closer 
examination that the rims of many of the cups 
were so rough and unfinished that drinking from 
them would be a penance. In case I am being 
old-fashioned in .preferring to drink from a 
smooth-rimmed cup, I discussed the matter with 
Mr. John Wedgwood, of the famous pottery 
firm. He explained that studio potters have al- 
most impossible difficulties in producing a smooth 
glaze with small electric kilns, although a few 
small potters are producing work of a highly 
professional quality. 

I put it to the officials of the Craft Centre 
that the work they display should be chosen as 
much for its craftsmanlike finish as for its 
artistic merit. 

* * * 

I must congratulate the Observer on its detailed 
Consumer Guidance series, which is an excellent 
idea; but I am sorry to have to admit that what 
most delighted me in last Sunday's issue was not 
the admirable discourse on washing machines, but 
a small advertisement on another page: 

100 percertt HORSE MANURE, old and well 
rotted, the finest natural organic manure obtain- 
able, from the best riding and stud stables. . . . 

As | always insist: only the best is good enough. 
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Man... and Machine 


Though Kenya possesses a fast-developing modern 
mining industry, it is still possible to see ores being 
won from the earth by the old traditional methods. 
Fo? successful business dealings the Westerner 

needs to know something of both these sides of life 
in Kenya. Here he will do well to consult the 
National Bank of India; for the bank not only 
provides an efficient modern banking service, but 
has also a fund of knowledge of all kinds concerning 
East Africa, as well as India and Pakistan. Similar 
services are also available in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia at branches of Grindlays Bank Limited 
with whom amalgamation will shortly take ‘place. 


Head Office : 26, BBSHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End (London) Branch: 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


Bankers to the Government in: 


ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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SHOCK-PROOF 
INVESTMENT 


The recent heavy fall in share values emphasises 
the wisdom of investing money in a good Building 
Society. For instance, £500 invested in the “‘Planet”’ 
before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and 
will be £500 in the future. Never any loss of Capital. 

The financial strength of this century-old organ- 
ization is beyondall doubt. It has been under the same 
control for over 25 years; is a founder-member of the 
Building Societies Association, and throughout its 
existence has maintained the highest standards for 
safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. 

Allowing for Income Tax at the standard rate, 
each ‘‘ Planet’ £1 share yields the equivalent of over 
£6.10.0 per cent, per annum. Interest is calculated 
on daily balances ; Capital is immediately redeem- 
able at par. 

Limited investment (£5,000 maximum) can now \ 
be accepted. Postcard or telephone will bring you ) 
full details. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Est. 1848) 
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Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
(Telephone ; Monarch 8985) 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 
Letters to the Editor 
How Not To Be a Liberal J. Grimond, MP, 


Mark Bonham Carter 
Passchendaele B. H, Liddell Hart 


An Evening with Dylan Thomas 
Sir Robert Boothby, MP 


Jossleyn Hennessy 
David W. Lloyd 


Rev. Peter Wyld, 
Rev. W.J.S. Weir 


Bryan Magee 


Investing in Wine 
Saving the Villages 
Divorce and After 


An Anatomy of Hysteria 


Behind The Times Lord Winster 
Standards for Consumers Michael Young 
Pots and Kettles? Marghanita Laski 
The First Lord Leverhulme W.J. Reader 
Safety Helmets W. Ritchie Russell, FRCP 
Sewage Disposal D. Hamilton 
Britons C. L. Clarke 





HOW NOT TO BE A LIBERAL 


Sir,—The Liberal Members of Parliament are always 
glad to have advice and, indeed, have been flattered 
by the tender solicitude for their welfare lately shown 
by political opponents. Mr. Maude’s advice, how- 
ever, about how to be a successful Liberal would 
carry more weight if he could point to more results 
from his own efforts to be an effective Conservative. 
Is he not now one of the disgruntled Tory mem- 
bers of the Suez Group? Why has he not then turned 
that group into a fourth party worthy of Lord 
Randolph Churchill? Indeed, what is the point of 
revolt if the revolutionaries are as tame as church 

mice? —Y ours faithfully, 
J. GRIMOND 

House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Gap, Sir,—Mr. Maude is quite right. The last thing 
we want today is a lot of sensible people in Par- 
liament. After all, the world can blow itself up at 
a moment’s notice. Let’s fill the House of Commons 
with ‘honest, unstatesmanlike, bigoted clots’ who can 
invade Egypt and withdraw from it every week, who 
can shout ‘God for Harold, England (it’s great) and 
Selwyn Lloyd’ as they make new enemies and lose 
old friends. There’s no chance of our being sensible 
or moderate so long as our MPs remember to behave 
always like Conservatives who are Tories. 

Incidentally, what is Mr. Julian Amery?—Yours 
faithfully, 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 

42 Victoria Road, SW1 


PASSCHENDAELE 

Sir,—I am glad to see that Mr. Terraine agrees that 
it is a myth that Passchendaele was fought to save 
the French, and that my article was ‘absolutely right 
in saying that Haig’s Diary does not bear out the 
myth that whenever he ought to have stopped the 
battle the French urged him to carry on.’ He epito- 
Mises Haig’s actual reasons in a sentence, of admir- 
able clearness: ‘As I have said before, Haig did not 
launch the Flanders offensive to save the French; he 
launched it to clear the Belgian coast and inflict a 
decisive defeat on the German Army.’ 





But I am puzzled by Mr. Terraine’s introductory 
remark, for he did not say anything of the kind in 


his article in the Spectator of October 4—and several 


passages in that article conveyed the impression that 
he accepted the myth as fact. 

It is also puzzling that, since he agrees with the 
principal point, he should write at such length about 
a number of matters which would only be relevant 
if he disputed the point. He thereby tends to confuse 
it afresh, and increases the confusion by building up 
an argument on a badly misplaced date. For he quotes 
my article, and Haig’s diary, on the subject of Pétain’s 
visit to Haig on ‘June 16,’ whereas both gave the 
date as ‘July 16.’ Mr. Terraine’s error cannot be due 
merely to a misprint, or to a slip of memory, as he 
speaks of the date as being ‘a fortnight’ after June 2. 
He might be more careful in verifying his references, 
especially when he uses them as a basis for arguing 
that another writer has been ‘misleading.’ 

Insinuation, too, is a double-edged weapon. Mr. 
Terraine says: ‘The man most responsible for myths 
about Passchendaele is the late Earl Lloyd George. 
But it is said that his chapters on the battle . . . were 
in fact written for him by a well-known military critic, 
I wonder who that could be?’ The imputation is very 
obviously directed at me. It is completely untrue. I 
did not write the chapters. Nor did I provide the 
material. 

This absurd myth was produced in 1949 by General 
Edmonds in the Official History of the Passchendaele 
campaign, in a note referring to Lloyd George’s War 
Memoirs. He alleged that Lloyd George had once 
told him in conversation that ‘he had kept no diary or 
notes, and had relied for the material for the Pass- 
chendaele chapter and other technical matters on a 
then well-known publicist on military subjects who 
had assisted him.’ That astonishing allegation was 
promptly refuted by Lady Lloyd George in a letter to 
The Times (March 15, 1949) stating that it was ‘com- 
pletely at variance with the facts. . . . I can testify 
personally that my husband had an immense store of 
contemporary documents and relied mainly on these, 
and on the Cabinet records which were at his disposal, 
for his story of Passchendaele.’ The Cabinet secre- 
tariat was well aware of his immense store of cfficial 
records, so that it was the more extraordinary that 
Edmonds, who was in that office, should represent 
LG as having said that he ‘kept no diary or notes.” 

Mr. Terraine has not only swallowed the myth, and 
spread it, but also enlarged it—into a legend that 
“the chapters . . . were in fact written for him.’ The 
suggestion that such a master of penetrating indict- 
ment as LG would need or ask someone else to word 
it for him is ludicrous. In fact, he merely asked me 
to read the chapter (there was only one on Passchen- 
daele), and I merely sent him some brief comments. 
I have a carbon copy in my files—and it can be seen 
by anyone who wishes to check the facts. 

As for Mr. Terraine’s' initial comment that ‘the 
man most responsible for’ what he calls ‘myths about 
Passchendaele” was Lloyd George, his account of 
the battle was not published until 1934. Mr. Terraine 
does not seem aware that for seventeen years before 
that a stream of evidence about it had been pouring 
out, and that, apart from a few senior officers who 
were remote from the battlefield or personally impli- 
cated in the planning, this evidence was almost uni- 
versally damning. 

I hope that Mr. Terraine will not be similarly mis- 
led by other preposterous assertions of General 


’ Edmonds’s in the opening and concluding pages of 


the Official History, or by his treatment of the 
casualty figures, which minimises the British and 
grossly exaggerates the German, in order to prove 
that the German losses had been the heavier—the 
reverse of the truth. The way he ‘cooked’ the figures 
shocked those who had been concerned in working 
them out. In old age his treatment of the evidence 
became deplorably misleading. 

It is to be noted, significantly, that whereas other 
volumes bear on the title-page the words ‘Compiled 
by . . .” (giving the name of the compiler), the Pass- 
chendaele volume has on the title-page only the words 
‘Completed and Edited by Brigadier-General Sir 
James Edmonds,’ without the name of the compiler. 

Anyone who wishes to have a reliable calculation 
of the respective losses in the 1916-17 battles will find 
it better to consult Captain G. C. Wynne’s book on 
those battles and their lessons. Captain Wynne was 
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one of General Edmonds’s chief assistants in prepar- 
ing the Official History of the Western Front cam- 
paigns, compiling large parts of it, and doing much 
of the research into the German side.—Yours 
faithfully, 

B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Wolverton Park, Buckinghamshire 


AN EVENING WITH DYLAN THOMAS 
Sir,—After all the mush one has had to wade 
through about Dylan Thomas during the past two 
years, Kingsley Amis’s article came as a refreshing 
draught of cool, clear water; and I, for one, would 
like to express my gratitude.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons, SW1 


INVESTING IN WINE 


Sir,—Raymond Postgate should now follow up his 
excellent article ‘How to Invest in Wine’ by one 
on ‘How to Realise Your Investment in Wine.’ Sell- 
ing wine is easy for the wine merchant; people in 
need of wine see his shop and enter. The amateur 
wine investor risks having to liquidate his invest- 
ment himself—unless he is prepared to tout round 
his friends. Should he advertise in Exchange and 
Mart or the personal column of the Spectator? Has 
Mr. Postgate any experience of the response that 
such personal advertising brings? Will he also tell 
us what capital appreciation can be expected on 
an investment in 1953 claret, which, presumably, 
will be ready for sale between 1963 and 1968?— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 
St. James's Club, 106 Piccadilly, W1 


SAVING THE VILLAGES 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman deplores the decayed vil- 
lages and denuded countryside that characterise so 
much of mid-Suffolk. But if he had gone south, 
towards Essex, he would have found at Stoke-by- 
Clare, Clare, Nayland, Stoke-by-Nayland, Dedham 
and many other places well over the Essex border 
trim villages, their houses well restored and main- 
taining the old East Anglian tradition of bright 
colour-washing, the homes now of countless ex- 
urbanites from London. It seems that we have to 
thank the commuters and retired people for the 
preservation of most of our best villages, and it is 
only in those parts, like mid-Suffolk, beyond their 
easy reach that the country is going to visual decay. 
And such decay will continue till more local coun- 
cils follow the lead of the few enlightened among 
them (like Loddon RDC in Norfolk) and build houses 
which are attractive as well as cheap.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DAVID W. LLOYD 
23 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol, 8 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Sir,—If the innocent party is free to marry, then 
the divorce is real. Why, then, cannot the guilty party 
marry? The barrier to marriage (apart from the 
prohibited degrees or being under age) is that you 
are married already. Guilt is no barrier or we should 
all be single. If Bishop Creighton ‘could not advise 
any of my clergy to refuse to solemnise the marriage 
of an innocent party who genuinely desired God's 
blessing,’ how could he have advised them otherwise 
if the guilty party turned up next week with the same 
genuine desire? 

And is it not relevant to ask, Innocent of what? 
The innocent party may be innocent of adultery, 
cruelty or desertion. Is he (or she) not guilty of 
divorce? Is not seeking a divorce a breach of marriage 
vows? Could we not get away from the cheap use of 
the word ‘innocent’ to the more useful term ‘peti- 
tioner’ in a divorce case? 

Whatever the distinction of Bishop Creighton, the 
piece quoted by Mr. Power in his letter to you is 
full of sloppy language. ‘When a divorce has been 
judged necessary’—‘desertion on equitable grounds’ 
—‘genuine desire’—‘err on the side of charity.’ Here 
are questions begged in almost every phrase. The 
marriage service of the English Prayer Book is clear 
and clarity helps charity. I have friends who have been 
married twice in church and have said the whole 
rigmarole to two different people, ending up ‘till 
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death us do part.’ The interesting question is not, 
‘May you do this?’ but ‘How can you?’ and I think 
the true answer is, ‘By keeping myself muddled.’ The 
same question put to the clergyman who solemnises 
the marriage might well find the answer from Bishop 
Creighton, ‘I prefer to err on the side of charity.’ But 
there is no error on the side of charity. God is 
Charity and in Him is no muddle at all—Yours faith- 
fully, 

PETER WYLD 
The Rectory Flat, Stafford 

* 


Sin, —Your commentator, Pharos, comments rudely 
on my part in the controversy about marriage after 
divorce. Inter alia, he states baldly that my claim that 
‘the marriage of divorced persons, at the parochial 
incumbent’s discretion, has been the Church’s law 
and practice since the Reformation’ is untrue. With- 
out wishing to appear ‘cattish,’ I would observe that 
the high standing of the Spectator in English journal- 
ism demands that its commentators should know the 
elementary facts, at least, of any matter on which 
they comment. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his pamphlet, 
Problems of Marriage and Divorce (SPCK, page 
14), grudgingly admits that ‘Up to 1857, the State 
allowed divorce with the right to remarry by private 
Act of Parliament, and the Church did not and 
indeed was not in a position to refuse to remarry 
in these cases.’ That is surely special pleading in view 
of the fact that, before the petitioner could appear 
before Parliament, he had to obtain a decree a mensa 
et toro (from table and bed) from the Church’s own 
court. Dr. John Cosin, Bishop of Durham (1660-72), 
a High Churchman, poured scorn on the alleged dis- 
tinction between the Church’s divorce and Parlia- 
ment’s divorce as being ‘merely chimerical and fancy,’ 
thus agreeing with the scholar Erasmus. His Grace 
chooses to ignore even the existence of what might 
truly be claimed to be the ‘majority’ opinion in the 
Church favouring remarriage; his suggested opposition 
between Church and Siate during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in this matter is, with due 
respect, a historical fantasy. 

Nor was such marriage wholly dependent on an 
Act of Parliament which cost £1,000, and which few 
could afford. Dr. R. Haw, in his biased book The 
State of Matrimony (SPCK page 93), admits of the 
same period that ‘second marriages after divorce 
a mensa et thoro pronounced in the spiritual courts, 
and whilst the separated spouses both lived, were 
fairly common.’ 

All of which (and much else besides) goes to show 
that the Canon of 1603-04, alleged to forbid marriage 
after divorce (notwithstanding its ‘escape clause’ 
fining the remarried divorcé in the sum of £100—so 
far, I have no evidence of its ever being exacted, and 
would be more than grateful for such evidence), was 
never enacted nor operated. 

I couldn’t agree more with Pharos’s condemnation 
of the ‘bad history’ imported into this controversy.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 
Rector of Kirton and Falkenham, Suffolk 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich, Suffolk 


[Pharos writes: ‘I am sorry that Mr. Weir thinks I 
was rude. In my original comment I said that he 
“based much of his case on an erroneous statement 
of fact,” and I went on to say that “to base a general- 
isation about the law and practice of the Church 
upon a small and unimportant exception [divorce by 
private act of Parliament] was rather rash.” Evidently 
Mr. Weir still relies upon that exception, and his 
generalisation still seems to me untrue.’—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


AN ANATOMY OF HYSTERIA 


Sir,—Mr. Mursell has missed my point. It is precisely 
because Socialists are not more high-minded than 
Conservatives that the question I raised in your 
columns is a question. Why should it be that obscene 
reactions to social controversy are particularly 


associated with the Right? 

Is it, for example, because Left-wingers, who 
habitually express themselves in terms of criticism, 
protest, complaint, have permanent outlets for their 
social frustrations, which Right-wingers do not? Or 
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is it, perhaps, that the Conservatism of some Con- 
servatives is based on a fear of change, a fear of 
instability and insecurity, that has its roots in child- 
hood? Or is it some explanation quite different from 
either of these? There are many possible answers. 

But whatever the right one it must evidently be in 
terms of psychology and not of party politics. Per- 
haps someone like Professor Eysenck, who has made 
a scientific study of the psychology of political belief, 
can come to our rescue.—Yours faithfully, 

BRYAN MAGEE 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 

Pall Mall, SW1 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


Sir,—My thanks to Mr. Levin—Swift redivivus. What 
a cosy feeling it is to read something and say: ‘That’s 
just what I’ve always thought.’—Yours faithfully, 

WINSTER 
Fivewents Way, Crowborough, Sussex 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMERS 


Sir,—May I answer the questions about this Associa- 
tion raised by Miss Elaine Burton in your issue of 
November 22? It is quite true to say that Which? 
is not available on the bookstalls. But we can see no 
legal reason why it should not be. No doubt we are 
more sanguine about the state of the law on slander 
of goods than the bookstall proprietors, and their 
pessimism may prevent them from selling Which?, 
even if they decide it is commercially worth while to 
do so. 

People cannot have Which? sent to them unless 
they take out an annual subscription for 10s. But the 
reasons for this insistence are more commercial than 
legal. The cost and trouble of selling individual copies 
through the post would be too high.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL YOUNG 
Association for Consumer Research Ltd., 
16 Victoria Park Square, E2 


POTS AND KETTLES? 


Sir,—I notice with interest that Pharos has joined 
the many writers in high-class journals who complain 
that in ITV’s ‘advertising magazines’ advertisements 
are ‘masquerading as programme material.’ Without 
wishing in any way to defend the ITV practice, I do 
find the attack rather odd, in view of pots and 
kettles, and motes and beams. What, but advertise- 
ments masquerading as editorial material, are those 
supplements we now continually find in high-class 
journals on, say, wine or travel or banking, where 
purportedly spontaneous editorial matter on wine 
and travel and banking is flanked by advertisements 
only for wine-merchants and travel agencies and 
banks?—Yours faithfully, 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
Capo di Monte, Windmill Hill, NW3 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE FIRST LORD LEVERHULME 


Sir,—When I was helping Mr. Charles Wilson with 
his History of Unilever 1 read several hundred 
letters of the first Lord Leverhulme, besides diaries 
and a great deal of other material. So I probably 
know more about him than the late Mr. W. S. Adams, 
whose Edwardian Portraits is reviewed in your Christ- 
mas number by Mr. Christopher Sykes. In passing, 
let me say that the essay on Leverhulme in this book 
reverses, on totally inadequate grounds, judgments 
formed by Mr. Wilson on the basis of a very great 
mass of evidence. 

Mr. Sykes, on the strength of Adams’s book, 
writes Leverhulme off as ‘comic relief.’ Let me assure 
Mr. Sykes that Leverhulme was in no sense ‘comic,’ 
nor was there anything ‘funny’ about his reaction 
to Augustus John’s portrait. The likeness is brilliant 
but terrifying, and if Mr. Sykes will go and look at 
it I think he will realise why Leverhulme was so 
shaken. 

Leverhulme’s life and character were tragic, in the 
strict meaning of that word. By his own shining 
abilities, which Adams, in his conclusion, quite un- 
warrantably belittled, he rose to very great heights. 
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Then by megalomania, brought on by his own sy. 
cess, he was very nearly utterly ruined.—yoyy 
faithfully, 


W. J. READER 
Providence Cottage, 131 North Hill, Highgate, N6 


SAFETY HELMETS 

Sir,—Pharos is quite correct (November 22). There 
is a very good case for the compulsory wearing of 
helmets by motor-cyclists, and many of us have been 
advocating this for years. The prompt reaction of the 
Public Relations Officer, in his letter last week, leads 
us to conclude that the motor-cycle industry is stijj 
indifferent to the shocking toll caused by head injuries 
in motor-cyclists. 

Dead men and boys cause little trouble, but modern 
medical science is now keeping alive many motor 
cyclists after severe injuries who would, perhaps, be 
better dead. These young men and their pillion riders 
are crippled, paralysed, blinded, disfigured or rep- 
dered mentally defective for life, and someone wil] 
have to look after them for fifty years or so. Usually 
they own a helmet but had left it off at the time of 
the accident. 

I should like to parade these pathetic wrecks in 
front of those who control the motor-cycle industry 
in the hope that they might be persuaded to face up 
to their responsibility to encourage every regulation 
which would lessen the present state of chaos. At 
the present rate we shall be the last important 
country to introduce safety regulations for motor- 
cycling—what an example! 

If any society interested in the prevention of acci- 
dents would like to prepare a record or film of 
some of the victims I shall be glad to provide the 
evidence.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. RITCHIE RUSSELL 
Oxford 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Sir,—One of the pleasures of my week is Taper’s 
‘Westminster Commentary,’ but I was disappointed 
that in last Friday's instalment he referred to Mr. 
Norman Dodds’s request for a minimum meat con- 
tent for sausages as ‘the only remotely intelligent, 
interesting or important question of the week.’ 

While relishing his racy estimate of present-day 
sausage contents, I wish he had also referred to what 
we, on Municipal Engineering, consider to be the 
most important questions of the week, i.e., those asked 
by Dr. Reginald Bennett and Mrs. Harriet Slater 
about the disposal of crude sewage into Britain's 
rivers and coastal waters. 

When the polio-from-sewage scare story broke last 
August, your paper airily dismissed the matter in a 
couple of lines and in doing this I think you were 
wrong. 

Since the last war the enormous increase in the 
number of new houses built and in the holiday popu- 
lations of our seaside towns has thrown an intoler- 
able load on the country’s sewage disposal system 
and this has resulted in disgusting pollution of many 
rivers and off-shore waters. 

The provision of new sewage works and the 
modernisation and extension of old ones have become 
urgently necessary and any Member of Parliament 
who tries to get a little more money spent on these 
projects is doing valuable work towards safeguarding 
public health.—Y ours faithfully, 

D. HAMILTON 
Editor, Municipal Engineering 
4 Clement's Inn, WC2 


BRITONS 


Sir,—It is shocking and saddening to find the pages 
of the current Spectator sullied by a slang American 
term to describe the natives of this island. 

Do you—or your reviewer—talk about Spanishers 
or Danishers? 

Do you write about ancient ‘Britishers’? 

Why not say Britons, which is simple, honest, 
correct and robust? If you call a north Briton a 
Scotchman the Spectator will be publicly burnt on 
the steps of the Scotsman and it will serve you right! 
—Yours faithfully, 

C. L. CLARKE 
175 Randolph Avenue, Maida Vale, W9 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Macroscopic Eye 


The Ten Commandments. (Plaza.) 
THE film epic (the word has now a 
wholly cinematic, as well as liter- 
ary, meaning) is a definite genre 
™ with its own conventions, like the 

1 Western, the musical, or the 
Donald Duck cartoon. It is an 
historical film placed in the very 
remote past (preferably Bc) and made with the 
latest, grandest and noisiest techniques; it has at 
Jeast half-a-dozen major stars, twenty or thirty 
minor ones, and several thousand extras; it in- 
cludes at least one battle, one orgy and one 
{you can choose which) plague/ fire / shipwreck / 
typhoon /earthquake/ tidal wave. As if all this 
were not enough, it takes itself very seriously. For 
months before it arrives its wary critics are deluged 
with propaganda telling them how hard its re- 
searchers have pegged away, how many millions 
they have spent, making sure (as if, compared to 
so much else, it mattered) that every slave’s shoe- 
lace is authentic and the palm trees are con- 
temporary to the last date. Occasionally you get 
intelligent treatment more or less within the epic 
framework (Robert Rossen’s Alexander the Great 
was an example last year); but not often. The dead 
hand of the earnest hack lies too heavily on it. 
The ghost of Mr. deMille has its proprietary 
haunts. 

For Cecil B. deMille (a suitable name, when 
you come to think of it, for a man who thinks 
only in thousands) is the father, grandfather, god- 
father, founder-member, or what you will, of the 
epic. He owns it, he circumscribes it (as far as 
something so limitless can be circumscribed), 
above all he believes in it. And the one thing 
about him is quantity. In outlook he is like a 
housewife who genuinely believes a cake made 
with a thousand eggs must be better than one 
made with two. In practice he is like a painter 
with a canvas fifty miles square and enough paint 
to cover it; given time, brushes and 90,000 assis- 
tants he may well do so, but the result may have 
no more artistic point than a Mabel Lucie Atwell 
postcard. He is that pitiful thing, the man who 
lays out his almost incredible assets for us to 
admire, then shows us the pathetic nonsense he 
has made of them. 

Poor old Ten Commandments, the latest, hugest, 
most ambitious and so most ridiculous of his 
efforts to reach us! It took ten years, thirteen mil- 
lion dollars and who knows how many million 
man-hours to make; it takes four hours, if you 
count the interval, to sit through. And what, in 
the end, does it add up to? For all its luxury the 
garishness of a cheap picture-book and for all its 
size the essential littleness of the strip cartoon. It 
is not even joyously, exuberantly bad, like The 
Story of Mankind last week (except when God 
turns up as a graveyard voice from an outsize 
Catherine wheel that seems to be the Burning 
Bush; or shoots through the air like an iridescent 
zombie, to cut commandments, with a lot of 
sparks and crackle, on the side of the rock). It 
provokes yawns more than laughter. The acting is 
dull, the photography mediocre, the whole con- 
cept and direction are clearly those of a small 
mind to whom chance has given dazzling, indeed 
inebriating, opportunities. 

It seems a pity that Mr. deMille has got himself 
such a corner in epics as to make them appear 








ridiculous, for they are one of the things that only 
the cinema can do. In no other way can we see 
the pyramids being built or get a real vulture’s- 
eye view of the way a great battle was fought at 
any period of history. Size, spectacle, crowds, 
mass movements, the large-scale reconstruction 
of the past: why should all these be more suspect 
than the other end of the cinema’s range? The 
cinema has increased immeasurably the scope of 
our sensuous experience, but in a microcosmic 
rather than a macrocosmic way. ‘Why has not 
man a microscopic eye?’ said Pope. ‘For this plain 
reason, man is not a fly.’ Today there is no need 
for us to turn into flies to get the fly’s vision: the 
cinema has not only given us an almost infinite 
variety of microscopic, telescopic and X-ray eyes, 
but can quicken or slow down movement till we 
see its pattern, and so pull time around for us like 
a piece of elastic. But it has concentrated more 
successfully than: it has expanded our vision, the 
fly’s eye has done better than the vulture’s, Alice 
the size of a toadstool better than. Alice grown 
gigantic. Today, thanks largely to Mr. deMille 
and those he has influenced or antagonised, size 
in the cinema is something that tends to raise 
eyebrows, something which a serious director 
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must explain rather than boast about. The super- 
colossal has been a bad joke for so long that no 
one can quite believe it could ever make a good 
film. If someone of, say, Griffith’s stature had 
continued to use what are now the stock epic 
props, we might feel differently today about 
Moses. 

But large-scale direction presents military prob- 
lems and takes something of a strategist’s mentality, 
To film a battle is not unlike commanding a battle. 
It takes an unusual mixture of farsightedness and 
intimacy not to lose the shape of events in pre- 
occupation with detail, not to lose the personality 
of people in the mathematical excitement of the 
patterns they present in numbers. But as Mr. 
deMille so clearly shows and—as all his publicity 
shows—so clearly fails to grasp, numbers are not 
in themselves impressive; nor is mere movement 
even vivacious, as anyone could tell you on a 
rush-hour escalator. Have a look at the orgy in 
The Ten Commandments. Round and round the 
Golden Calf they prance, ever noisier and more 
frenzied, legs and arms flailing with complete 
rhythmic pointlessness. Why are they prancing? 
What makes them prance? Would you, if you 
were an Israelite in the desert and not an extra 
on the set, set about an orgy like that? Even 
orgies BC must have some connection with 
human behaviour ab, or they fail dismally to 
make the smallest impression on the two-and- 
nines. The Ten Commandments may be a huge 
box-office success, who knows, in which case this 
last sentence will look foolish: but if it is, it will 
be a triumph, I think, of advertising and nothing 
more. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Down South Again , 


Requiem for a Nun. By William 
Faulkner. (Royal Court.) 


Ir is not often that the critic has 
the satisfaction of knowing that in 
recounting the plot of a play he 
is not merely filling up space but 
actually performing an indispens- 
able service to his readers. One of 
these happy moments has now arrived, for I will 
lay you twenty to one in wagons full of cotton 
that unless you prime yourself beforehand most 
of Mr. Faulkner’s first play will have passed you 
before you have the faintest idea what is afoot. 
The trouble is, as one character remarks, that ‘the 
past is never dead—it isn’t even past.’ With a past 
like Temple Drake’s this is hardly surprising. 
Some time ago her cock-of-the-fraternity boy- 
friend crashed the car in a drunken stupor while 
taking her to an inter-college football game. Un- 
fortunately she was rescued by a psychopathic 
pimp called Pop-Eye who hauled her off to 
Memphis. There she stayed for six weeks in one 
of his brothels and provided him with vicarious 
satisfaction by making love before his eyes to a 
young night-club tough imported for the purpose. 
And that isn’t all, not by a long chalk. Far from 
running out of the place she rather enjoyed the 
atmosphere, fell in love with her partner in the 
unpleasant demonstration, wrote him obscene 
and incriminating love letters and, when he was 
picked off a drain-pipe by Pop-Eye trying 
to steal a téte-d-téte with her, fell for his brother. 
One would have thought that she might have 
learnt better than to marry the college chum after 
all in the fond hope that suffering would provide 
a bond between them, still less to engage Nancy, 
an ex-whore and dope fiend, as the black mammy 
to her two children. Still, that is what she does, 
and gets her baby murdered in consequence. 

So much for ‘the story so far.’ Now read on. 





Why did Nancy commit the dreadful deed? Who 
was the mysterious man in the house on the fatal 
night? How does Temple find peace at the last? 
I do not wish to suggest that Mr. Faulkner's 
method has more than a few superficial resem- 
blances to the woman’s magazine serial, merely 
that the substance has some of its more irritating 
characteristics, viz., that the best part of the story 
appears to have just preceded the present instal- 
ment and that after the past extravagances there 
is nothing left but anticlimax or another wild 
burst of improbability. 

One can see what might, theoretically, have 
been achieved by all these painful trips into the 
past. In the first place Faulkner has tried, as 
Tennessee Williams has done, to exploit the deep 
emotional currents which eddy in the American 
stream of consciousness whenever the Deep South 
is mentioned, that Never-Never-Land where 
romance rubs shoulders with violence, and beauty 
with decadence; in whose steamy heat nothing is 
too improbable or too exotic to bloom. But he 
has also tried to refine the crudities of the Wil- 
liams formula by using what one might call the 
iceberg method. How effective after the explicit 
monstrosity of Baby Doll to be confronted with 
a play in which at least two-thirds of the action 
is below the surface! This is to be Chekhov after 
Williams's Strindberg. 

Unfortunately it does not work out like that. 
Mr. Faulkner is not a quarter the playwright that 
Mr. Williams is, perhaps because he is twice the 
novelist. There is, as usual in Faulkner, great 
subtlety of psychology in this play, but it has 
to be expressed in dialogue which has, so to speak, 
never left the paper—the kind of talk which is 
pared down to the point of incomprehensibility 
and then painted with poetry. There is also a 
good deal of what American evangelists used to 
call ‘the philosophy back of it.’ This, couched in 
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For centuries it has been realised 
that women must conform to 
Nature’s first law of life—the re- 
curring cycle of fertility. Medical 
science has now proved that this 
is so—the Rhythm Theory is an 
accepted fact. The deep happiness 
that can only come when human 
beings go with Nature instead of 
against her is now available to all 
married couples. 


Alas, when applying the Rhythm 
Theory to individuals, complex 
mathematical computations must 
be made—Nature’s formulas are 
exact, but seldom easy. 
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Now, for the first time, these calcu- 
lations can be done for you by the 
C.D. Indicator, simply and without 
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Swiss precision instrument can be 
set to a woman’s own cycle pattern 
and will then show her exactly 
when her fertile days will occur. 
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conceive and those who must 
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Indicator is a great step forward in 
family planning technique. Not 
only is it Nature’s own way, but 
it also has the approval of all 
religious authorities. 
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(Dept. S.P.3), 4 Avery Row, London, W.1 
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Delphic obscurity, appears to be that provided 
you believe, it does not matter what or why. There 
are the elaborate structural tricks, the atmo- 
spherics, the eternal back-chat as a substitute for 
action. All this betrays the paw of an intelligent 
old dog trying to learn a difficult new trick. It is 
all very praiseworthy but it is not yet great 
theatre. ‘ 

The English Stage Company is getting a pretty 
transatlantic look about it, but one must say 
that it did Mr. Faulkner proud. Ruth Ford plays 
the heroine with ravaged neurasthenia and a de- 
licious Southern drawl, Zachary Scott ambles 
silently but competently about as one of those 
tiresome, confidant-catalyst family lawyers we 
seem to be burdened with just now. But the joy 
of the evening is Bertice Reading who played, 
with her usual most moving simplicity, the sin- 
ning but saintly Nancy. One felt that it was her 
achievement rather than Mr. Faulkner’s that she 
emerged the only person in the whole seamy 
melodrama without a stain on her character. 
DAVID WATT 


Two New Symphonies 


SuccessivE Monday concerts in 

the Festival Hall have introduced 

two new symphonies, both rather 

out of the ordinary run, and with 

a certain similarity of spirit. Mal- 

colm Arnold's Third, written for, 
and played by, the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under John Pritchard, is probably the 
best work he has yet composed, and was for me 
the first new symphony since Shostakovich’s 
Tenth that I have positively wanted to hear again 
—for very similar reasons. The chief of these is 
the abundance and virile lyrical quality of 
Arnold’s tunes, out of which, like Shostakovich, 
he shapes a sustained and original symphonic 
form, the three movements of which play for 
over half an hour—long by modern symphonic 
standards in general, if not by Shostakovich’s. 
Each of Arnold's first two movements contains 
two within one. In the first a rather smail-scale 
first movement, such as is often found nowadays, 
with the weight of a prelude rather than of a 
symphonic exposition, leads directly into a 
scherzo based on the same material. A similar 
method is followed in the second movement, a 
set of variations which begins with several slow 
sections in the mannner of a passacaglia and then 
grows into an extended and powerful allegro that 
could easily be accepted as a fourth and final 
movement. After it the real last movement, a very 
quick and gay piece, again recalling Shostakovich, 
this time in its abrupt change of mood, comes as 
a rather disconcerting and almost superfluous 
addition. On its own this movement is the most 
characteristic of Arnold, whose reputation is as 
a light-hearted composer, but in its context it is 
the weakest, besides being heavily indebted, and 
Suggests that Arnold in the past has been miscast, 
or has miscast himself. Perhaps we should now 
offer up a prayer that he will not go on to give 
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DECEMBER 8, 1832 


A MAN named Collings, who, about five years and a 
half ago, was sentenced to transportation for seven 
years, for a larceny committed at Norwich, was dis- 
charged on Sunday last, one year and a half before 
the expiration of his term, in consequence of his 
good behaviour. He was taken into custody again on 
Wednesday, for stealing the till, and money therein, 
at the Fountain Tavern, North End, Portsmouth. 
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us half-a-dozen serious symphonies, with which 
we are only too well supplied. 

The Fifth Symphony by the Hungarian com- 
poser Ldszlé Lajtha, which was included in the 
opening concert of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra's so-called ‘Grand Tour of Music,’ was 
also chiefly notable for melody and originality 
of form. In musical content it consists of very 
little else but the melody, having almost no 
interest of harmony or texture. The form, though 
unconventional, is equally simple, consisting of 
two movements rather curiously related, the first 
more or less traditional in form, the other a 
sequence of episodes complicated to describe but 
plain enough to follow as a succession of tunes. 
It was not a very characteristic work for the 
conductor, Janos Ferencsik, to bring from Hun- 
gary today, nor, since Lajtha is now sixty-five, 
could it be said to represent the post-Bartékian 
generation of composers. The choice caused 
general surprise in Budapest also, where Lajtha 
is very much an outsider among the composers. 
This, ironically, is because he alone has discovered 
how to solve the difficult problem facing all 
Hungarian composers since Bart6k—of what to do 
next with their nationalist idiom. While the rest 
are still floundering about trying to escape drown- 
ing in their newly discovered folk music, Lajtha 
has saved himself by the simple device, it seems, 
of discarding the rhythms of Hungarian folksong, 
and retaining its other characteristics. 

COLIN MASON 


Powder and Paint 


Two portraits by Graham Suther- 
land of Mme Helena Rubinstein, 
the cosmetics expert, are on view 
at the Tate Gallery until Decem- 
ber 17. In both paintings Mme 
Rubinstein stares shrewdly and 
complacently into space, the hectic splendour of 
her massively patterned gown heightened by a 
cool steel-grey atmospheric background, the 
adamant composure of her face and body not 
unlike that of a Spanish-Indian matron. A con- 
vincing and energetic likeness to the sitter has 
been achieved. The means by which this likeness 
has in each case been realised are peculiar in 
themselves and to the artist. A duality of purpose 
hovers over both paintings, so that although the 
general impression radiating from them is of 
portraiture in the grand manner, with intimations 
of Velazquez, Goya and Manet, closer inspection 
and prolonged scrutiny reveal all the antics of a 
rather inexpert pictorial journalism. This has been 
true of all Sutherland’s portraiture to date. He is 
clearly interested in faces to which a great deal 
has happened, but his interest does not penetrate 
beyond the outer skin—slack, sallow, folded and 
wrinkled—of his subjects, or the surface colour 
and texture of the clothes they are wearing. His 
people are like effigies, and this is a feasible con- 
cept for any artist to establish; but the masks of 
the effigies are recorded in the photographic style 
of those portraits on the covers of Time magazine. 

The duality resides in the failure to combine 
what is obviously a desire to emulate the tradi- 
tional manner of portraiture with a sharper, more 
contemporary and disquieting style. Sutherland's 
touch, in both the head and hands of Mme Rubin- 
stein, is lively, nervous and linear: elsewhere 
paint is used in a more fluid and broader way. An 
additional duality emerges from the fragmentary 
nature of both paintings. Neither portrait is of a 
complete figure and the background colour and 
space are arbitrary, though the lighting is rendered 
precisely. This suggests a half-way house between 
a cinematic close-up of the image embodying 
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principles of pictorial composition which have 
entered into the consciousness of all artists since 
the advent of photography and cinema, and a con- 
fused old-master technique of painting which is in 
itself divided formally between painting and 
drawing, realism and abstraction, finality and 
tentativeness. 

The predilection for a fragment rather than the 
whole figure, however reasonably self-contained 
the fragment may be, also fits into a strange anti- 
fine-art movement which has been going on for 
a long time in sculptors’ work—the headless and 
armless torsos, and so on, and some painters’ 
work—Bacon’s insubstantial, mirage-like floating 
heads with their cursorily planned and divided 
spatial backgrounds. Artists want to remove the 
tyranny of the complete, carefully contrived state- 
ment, but in doing so lay themselves open to the 
charge of exploiting a museum-art-ridden con- 
sciousness of the archaic. As it is, Sutherland’s 
portraits of Mme Rubinstein vacillate between all 
these varying methods of approach and skate 
perilously near to a crashing vulgarity. The treat- 
ment is hesitant and uneven and is not compen- 
sated for by the strength of the colour or the 
totem-like simplicity of Mme Rubinstein’s pos- 
ture. Depressing to think that Sutherland may be 
travelling in the same direction as Glyn Philpot, 
but until we are allowed to see better evidence 
of his recent work it is difficult to think otherwise, 
Sutherland's gifts are formidable and very special. 
It is tragic to see them so misused. Spiritually, it 
seems to be a case of a gentle, reflective and 
entirely poetic personality striving to give the 
impression of toughness and ferocity; or, as in 
these portraits, a flashy bravura sleight-of-hand 
virtuosity which Sutherland, happily, does not 
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The Acharnians - The Peace - Lysistrata 
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‘ The plots are crowded with action, and every 
scene is short and dramatic. Throughout we fed 
an extraordinary genius at work. Our own 
country, which knows all about war, will see in 
these plays much with which it is familiar... 
Sir Maurice Bowra in THE SUNDAY TIMES 
18s. net 


The Castle of 
Fratta IPPOLITO NIEVO 


Translated by LOVETT F. EDWARDS 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1950 

E. I. WATKIN 

The author, himself a Catholic, writes with a 
historian’s detachment and makes clear the 
parts played by eminent Roman Catholics from 
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Home University Library 7s. 6d. net 
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the evolution of the various types of vessel, Mr Oman studies the relations 
between the churches and goldsmiths, and he breaks new ground by giving the 
first account ever attempted of the plate made for the Catholic recusants during 
the penal period. 200 half-tones £6.6s. net 


‘ The Castle of Fratta, it seems to me, is quite 
indisputably among the major novels of the 
nineteenth century. At any rate I found myself 
reading it with the same kind of excitement 
that I first read Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme— 
some of the background of which it shares...’ 
TIME AND TIDE 2ls. net 
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Selected Speeches 1948-1955 
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in William Blake 


GEORGE WINGFIELD DIGBY 


The author is concerned above all with the 

spirit and aim of Blake’s art, which is ‘ to open 
the inner world to all who care to look.’ 

Over seventy of his designs are illustrated and 
discussed. 48 half-tone plates 35s. net 


Reprinted before publication 12s. 6d. net 


JOSEPH CONRAD CENTENARY 


Joseph Conrad 


Achievement and Decline 
THOMAS COLBORN MOSER 


Here is a study not only of the qualities, but 
more especially the flaws in the make-up of one 
of our major novelists. The main thesis of 

Mr Moser’s work is that the theme of love, to 
which Conrad was fatally attracted, was almost 
without exception disastrous to his work as a 
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analysed evidence, demolished false witnesses, 
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of great mountaineers.” THE OBSERVER 
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PETER A. BERTOCCI 


The Human Venture 
in Sex, Love and Marriage 


‘It deserves a public among ministers, teachers, youth 
leaders and parents. An excellent buy.’ British Weekly. 


8s. 6d. net 


E. MOORE DARLING 


Highways, Hedges and 
Factories 


Canon Darling is no conventional cleric. In demand at 
factories and offices throughout the Midlands, his book is 
essentially a summing up, humorous as well as perceptive, 
of his views and experiences working as a missionary priest 
mainly in an industrial milieu. His case-histories will be 
extremely valuable to all those who are doubtful of the 
relevance or concerned about the presentation of the 
Christian faith in a wor'd of commerce and industry. 


‘Moore Darling from his recent work has much to say, 
and what he says is extremely helpful.’ Birmingham Post. 

‘It has pointed lessons for all who are concerned for the 
outreach of a living Church.’ British Weekly. 


10s. 6d. net 
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ERIC MASCALL 


Words and Images 
A Study in Theological Discourse 


Within the last quarter of a century there has grown up 
the contention of certain thinkers that the utterances which 
we make when we believe ourselves to be either asserting 
or denying that God exists have no significance whatever. 
In this small book the author attempts an assessment of 
some of the results of this controversy. 

*, . . useful contribution to the contemporary discussion 
. . . can be recommended to any who are willing to do 
some thoughtful reading.’ Christian World. 

*,.. an admirably clear and readable exposition . . .’ 

Church Times 


12s. 6d. net 


EMILY GARDINER NEAL 


A Reporter Finds God 
Through 
Spiritual Healing 


“You may be full of honest doubts on the whole subject of 
spiritual healing. If so, this book by an American writer 
will startle you into thinking again.’ St. Martin’s Review. 


10s. 6d. net 
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The Living God: 
The Rosary of Our Lady 
ROMANO GUARDINI 


The first of the two short works here presented together 
has grown out of a priest’s efforts to make his congregation 
aware of the living reality of God. In the second work, 
those who are familiar with the Rosary and those un- 
acquainted with it can greatly benefit from this straight- 
forward exposition of its true stature, its wisdom and riches. 


9s. 6d. net 


So Easy to Love 
BROTHER ROGER 


To those who are trying to pray but who find it more 
difficult than they had been led to suppose, to those who 
want to know something of the way others pray, and to 
those who want to learn how to overcome distractions in 
prayers, this small book will be most welcome. 


Ready 6 January 7s. 6d. net 
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Speculation in 
Pre-Christian Philosophy 


RICHARD KRONER 


Here is the first volume of a new and readable history of 
the development of philosophy in the Western world. Its 
underlying theme is the changing relationship between 
speculation and revelation. The present. book is able to 
stand by itself and covers the period from before Socrates 
to the time of the Stoics, when religious interest was trans- 
muted into an intellectual form which retained a certain 
visionary element. This is the ‘speculation’ of the title, 
which is skilfully contrasted with Christian revelation. 


16s. net 
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The Treasury of 


Devotion 


Edited by DOM ROBERT PETITPIERRE 


This famous book of prayers for personal devotion, first 
published during last century, has been cansiderably revised 
and rearranged to meet the needs of today. 


Ready Monday 8s. 6d. net 


MAURICE B. RECKITT 


Militant Here on Earth 


This study of the relation between the Christian faith and 
the social order seeks to make contact with the bewilderment 
and frustration of a post-Christian age by suggesting the 
unique resources of the faith, of which the faithful are often 
blandly, if not culpably, unaware, for the illumination and 
reassurance of mankind. 

*. .. prophetic analysis of the Church’s sociological task.’ 
Christian World. 

‘This book deserves to be read by all who are concerned 
with the function of the Church in the present century.’ 
St. Martin’s Review. 

9s. 6d. net 


C. F. WHITLEY 


The Exilic Age 


The Exilic Age falls within the sixth century B.c. This was 
one of the most important centuries in history and witnessed 
the beginnings of the age of philosophy, science and theology. 
It was in this century of change that the Jews were carried 
into exile in Babylon, where their religious beliefs were 
subjected to the most critical tests. An attempt is therefore 
made to outline the historical and intellectual movements 
of the age and interpret the work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Deutero-Isaiah in relation to such movements. 


16s. net 
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Father Figures 


The Fathers Without Theology. By Marjorie Strachey. (Kimber, 25s.) 
A New Eusebius. Edited by J. Stevenson. (S.P.C.K., 21s.) 
The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Epistles and Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp, The Fragments of Papias, The Epistle to Diognetus. 
Translated by James A. Kleist. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 


The Wisdom of the Fathers. By Erik Routley. (S.C.M. Press, 8s: 6d.) 


The Early Church and the Coming Great Church. By John Knox. (Epworth, 12s. 6d.) 


Many names of the early Fathers can still be 
heard at the font today; others sound unfamiliar 
and slightly exotic, like Fabian Bishop of Rome, 
or St. Perpetua and her Companions, the Carth- 
aginian martyrs. These strange names can be 
found in the Church’s calendar, tucked away in 

, small type at the beginning of the Prayer Book 
and sandwiched between those intriguing tables 
of Vigils, Golden Numbers and Dominical 
Letters. This calendar contains the birthday book 
of the Church, when heroes of the past are com- 
memorated on the day of their death. Some Black 
Letter days recall medizval saints, but there are 

’ also many flashbacks to the great personalities of 
the primitive Church. 

Such names are only a selection—and an un- 
representative one at that—from the great age of 
the Fathers which began in the second century AD 
and which continued for the first 500 years of the 
Church’s life. These were tumultuous times when 
the great Christian doctrines were first formulated 
and when the Catholic Church emerged from 
small groups of believers. There was heroic self- 
sacrifice, missionary expansion and intellectual 
ferment. Yet ‘the evil be ever mingled with the 
good,’ and the early Church, like the Church in 
every age, became a school for sinners rather 
than a home for saints. The history of the patristic 
age is a paradoxical mixture of wiliness and 
wisdom, selfishness and sanctity, apostasy and 
martyrdom, ecclesiastical politics and pastoral 
concern. If the ‘orthodox’ oscillated between 
genuine apostolicity and conventional smugness, 
the ‘heretics’ combined theological juggling with 
divine discontent. And yet, in spite of persecution 
and schism, the Church grew in size and influence. 
It was a beam of light in a dying world. 


* * * 


There is a natural tendency to idealise the past. 
Most members of the early Church were mediocre 
Christians and many of the Fathers could not 
measure up to their calling. Others towered above 
their contemporaries; bishops like Irenzus and 
Cyprian, scholars such as Origen and Augustine, 
apologists like Justin, heretics like Marcion, his- 
torians like Eusebius. By any standard there is 
a magnificent heroism about the singleminded 
Athanasius contesting for the truth ‘contra mun- 
dum,’ and the unyielding Polycarp dying for his 
faith: ‘For eighty and six years I have served 
Him, he confessed. ‘How can I now revile my 
King?’ The fascination of the patristic age lies 
in the Fathers themselves, and their own writings 
are far more interesting than the learned tomes 
that have been written about them. 

They have found surprising devotees. When Dr. 
Thirlwall visited the agnostic Lord Melbourne to 
be interviewed for a vacant bishopric, he found 
him still in bed surrounded by heaps of patristic 
folios. ‘I take great interest in theological ques- 


tions and I have read a good deal of these old fel- 
lows,’ he said, pointing to the folio editions of the 
Fathers. ‘They are excellent reading and very 
amusing.’ Amusing: Miss Strachey, in The 
Fathers Without Theology, would agree with that 
epithet, although she carefully eschews the 
‘theological questions.’ Her method is to sum- 
marise apocryphal gospels, retell in her own words 
those passages from the early Fathers which have 
the minimum of theological content and the maxi- 
mum of general interest, not forgetting the juicier 
tit-bits. Her story is mainly accurate, but occa- 
sionally she embroiders the tale and misses her 
opportunities: the Montanists, for example, are 
portrayed as a vanished sect of ecstatics (can she 
have read Monsignor Knox on ‘Enthusiasm’?) 
with the political and social aspects of the move- 
ment ignored. Her suggestion that St. Thomas was 
Jesus’s identical twin is as bizarre as the apocry- 
phal sources from which she constructs this 
fantasy. The Fathers were certainly as eminent as 
the great Victorians, but Miss Strachey lacks her 
brother’s distinction, and, in any case, Fathers 
without theology are rather like Gordon without 
Khartoum or Florence Nightingale without 
the Crimea. 
* *” * 


A far better insight into the early Church is 
given by Mr. Stevenson’s collection of early 
documents, A New Eusebius. Based upon Kidd’s 
earlier selection, this compilation of some 300 
extracts will not only be indispensable for the 
student, but will also make splendid reading for 
the ordinary reader. There is just enough judicious 
annotation for the uninitiated to make sense of 
these snippets and to whet his appetite for more. 
Extracts from a source, however, can never be 
the same as complete works, and the appearance 
of J. A. Kleist’s good, glossy-covered translation 
of some early Fathers is a welcome innovation. 

Throughout the contemporary Church interest 
in the Fathers has been reawakened. Publishers 
are producing whole new series of patristic trans- 
lations. Yet another International Conference on 
Patristic Studies is planned for Oxford in 1959, 
the third in seven years. In Oxford, too, the Dic- 
tionary of Patristic Greek is nearing completion. 
It is no coincidence that Oxford should be the 
focus of this renewed interest: for, although 
Newman’s secession to the Roman Church was 
occasioned by his patristic studies, Anglicans since 
the Oxford Movement have looked back to the 
writings of the Fathers with renewed respect. 
Appeal to the authority of the primitive, undivided 
Church lacks cogency today, for the Church is 
now seen to have been in schism from its earliest 
days. Nevertheless, the writings of the early 
Fathers are still important, for they lived near 
to the events of the Gospels and as Dr. Routley 
has shown in his stimulating little book, Fhe Wis- 


dom of the Fathers, they discuss issues of con- 
temporary relevance. For Anglicans they have a 
peculiar importance; for while every Church in 
Christendom can find support for its own beliefs 
in the writings of some Father or other, the 
diversity of belief and practice in the early Church 
gives support to the Anglican ideal of a compre- 
hensive Church. 

Protestantism since the Reformers has tended 
to leap from the first to the sixteenth century, as 
though there was a void of 1,500 years; but today 
Protestants also have been affected by the patristic 
revival. Thus Professor John Knox, in his recent 
book on the primitive Church, writes some strik- 
ing words: ‘I for one have no hesitancy in ascrib- 
ing the same status to episcopacy as to canon. or 
creed, whatever that status should be called.’ If 
Roman Catholics maintain their Biblical re- 
vival, and if Protestant scholars go on reading the 
Fathers, who can tell what the outcome will be? 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Crown of 
Glory 


The popular biography of a great man 
who gave his life for peace 


Pope Pius XII 


Written by ALDEN HATCH, 
well-known protestant biographer 
of the Eisenhowers and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and SEAMUS 
WALSHE, an Irish Roman 
Catholic who has taught for many 
years at the Notre Dame Inter- 
national School in Rome and has 
close connections in Vatican circles. 
Illustrated, 18s. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Early 
Christian Church 


P.CARRINGTON 


‘A clear, balanced and attractive pre- 
sentment of the stirring scene.’ ROSE 
MACAULAY in NEW STATESMAN. 
‘A conspicuously good book.’ C. B. 
MORTLOCK in THE DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Two volumes, each 52s. 6d. net 


The Kingdom of 
Free Men 
G. KITSON CLARK 


A review of some of the most critical 
current problems, and an attempt to 
establish the force of Christian prin- 
ciples in politics and government. 
18s. 6d. net 


From Bossuet 
to Newman 


OWEN CHADWICK 


Dr Chadwick discusses a central 
theological issue, the idea of doctrinal 
development and its relation to reve- 
lation, particularly as it was handled 
by Newman. 255. net 


William Wake 


NORMAN SYKES 


‘A major contribution to English 
church history which will be an in- 
dispensable work of reference.’ ALEC 
VIDLER in the SPECTATOR. ‘Wake 
stands before us drawn to the life.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT. Twovolumes, 84s. net the set 


Puritanism in the 
Period of the 
Great Persecution 


G.R.CRAGG 


‘A superb book...scholarly enough 
to recommend to any serious student, 
and attractive enough to place in the 
hands of any reading Christian.’ 
ERIK ROUTLEY in CONGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 30s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Mysteries of the Word 


Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version. (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) 

The Faith of the Bible. By J. E. Fison. (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.) 

The Books of the Old Testament. By Robert H. Pfeiffer. (A. and C. Black, 20s.) 

Holy Pagans of the Old Testament. By Jean Daniélou. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 

A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By C. S. C. Williams. (A. and C. Black, 25s.) 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. Introduction and commentary by William Neil. (S.C.M. 


Press, 10s. 6d.) 


The Epistle of James, Introduction and Commentary by E. C. Blackman. (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Biblical Interpretation. By E. C. Blackman. (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Fundamentalism and the Church of God. By Gabriel Hebert, DD. (S.C.M. Press, 15s.) 

Great Bible Pictures. Selected by Margaret H. Bulley. (Batsford, 25s.) 

The Life of Christ in Masterpieces of Art and the Words of the New Testament. Edited by 


Marvin Ross. (Max Parrish, 55s.) 


Tue Bible is a strange book or collection of 
books, full of strange stories and ideas, and 
strange are the ways in which people read it or 
listen to other people reading it. There are many 
Christians who have never read a single book in 
the Bible straight through from beginning to end. 
All they have ever read or heard is snippets, 
select passages or portions such as the lessons that 
form part of church services. On the other hand, 
I recently visited an octogenarian who was 
engaged in reading or re-reading the Authorised 
Version from Genesis to Revelation without inter- 
mission or commentary; he would have been 
mystified if I had told him that he was following 
Kierkegaard’s precept: ‘Read the New Testament 
without a commentary: would a lover dream of 
reading a letter from his beloved with a commen- 
tary?’ That may be good advice for those who are 
already lovers, and there are, of course, some 
people who are said to have become Christians 
simply as a result of reading the bare text of the 
Bible. It may also be good advice for theological 
students who are sometimes so addicted to read- 
ing books about the Bible that they remain woe- 
fully ignorant of the Bible itself. The Bible should, 
however, be regarded as a library, not as a single 
volume. Those who settled its contents (the 
‘Canon’) did not suppose that it would normally 
be read right through without any commentary or 
apart from its context in the life and worship of 
the Church. 
+ * 

The first question that confronts, or ought to 
confront, a would-be reader of the Bible is what 
version he should take in hand. The virtues of the 
Authorised Version need no advertisement, but 
its language is often archaic, it is based on a text 
that since 1611 has been corrected in many minor 
and a few major respects, and the familiar beauty 
of its cadences too easily charms the ear without 
enlightening or disturbing the mind. There is, 
therefore, almost everything to be said for using 
a modern translation, of which several excellent 


| ones are available, or the Revised Standard Ver- 





sion, which is the most up to date and satisfactory 
revision of the AV. It has at any rate made the 
Revised Version of 1881 otiose. 

The RSV, since it was published in 1952, has 
sold over 5,000,000 copies. Now that it has come 
out in a finely produced cheap edition, it is likely 


| to become still more popular for both public and 
| private reading. Its publishers seem to be under 
| the illusion that the permission of ‘the Bishops 


and Convocations’ is necessary before it can be 
read in Anglican Church services, but that is not 
so. Neither the so-called Authorised Version nor 
the Revised Version ever received any ecclesiasti- 
cal authorisation, and incumbents have always 
been at liberty to read the lessons in any version 
they deem suitable. The occasional Americanisms 
of the RSV may startle or disconcert English 
listeners, but that is a small price to pay for its 
accuracy and freshness. 


So long as the Bible remains in an archaic 
language, it is expected to be largely incompre. 
hensible. But when the language is made intel 
ligible, the mind is stirred to wonder what it 
purports to affirm. Does the Bible, as a whole and 
in its various parts, add up to the expression of 
a faith which men in the twentieth century can 
begin to understand and make their own, or is it 
only a monument to the beliefs of the ancients? 
It is this question that books about the Bible can 
clarify and bring to a head. ° 


* + * 


Pride of place and of value for money among 
recent ones must be given to Mr. Fison’s The 
Faith of the Bible: he succeeds in giving the 
impression that the whole Bible does have a theme 
which is of contemporary interest and closely 
bound up with the developing life of the Church, 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s The Books of the Old Testament, 
an abridgement of a longer work, supplies a con- 
cise account of the literary and historical charac- 
ter of all the books in the Old Testament, as they 
appear in the light of modern scholarship. It will 
be useful for reference as well as for consecutive 
reading. 

At first sight, the Old Testament is the story of 
God’s dealings with, and exclusive preference for, 
the Jews. Father Daniélou’s Holy Pagans of the 
Old Testament makes the surprising and exciting 
point that many of the heroes of Hebrew litera- 
ture were non-Jews and that from the beginning 
the Bible is the story of God’s ‘cosmic covenant’ 
with the whole human race. 

The commentary by Mr. Williams on The Acts 
of the Apostles is an admirable example of how 
the results of learned investigation can be 
assembled to show the complexity and variety 
of the problems set by a single book in the Bible: 
he also makes it possible to judge how far they 
have and have not been solved. English Biblical 
scholarship, mediating its methods and results to 
the general reader, is here seen at its best. The 
commentaries by Dr. Neil on Thessalonians and 
by Mr. Blackman on James are more elementary 
but, like other volumes in the Torch Series, they 
give a good idea of what the apostolic writers 
probably meant. 

Mr. Blackman’s Biblical Interpretation and 
Father Hebert’s Fundamentalism and the Church 
of God are both designed to convince the un- 
convinced that the critical work that has been 
done on the Bible during the last hundred years, 
so far from having deprived it of religious value, 
has actually enchanced its power to arouse faith 
in individual men and women and to nourish and 
deepen the corporate life of the Church. They are 
both somewhat on the defensive against the 
propaganda of old-fashioned literalists. Father 
Hebert, even more than Mr. Blackman, leans over 
backwards in attempting to convince ‘funda- 
mentalists’ or ‘conservative evangelicals,’ as they 
prefer to be called, that honest and open-minded 
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The Self as Agent 


JOHN MACMURRAY 
The Self as Agent contains the substance of the first 
series of Professor Macmurray’s Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at Glasgow in 1953. 25/- 


Nature into History 


LESLIE PAUL 


“He considers in fascinating detail the emergence in 
human beings of awareness, memory, foresight, com- 
munication, awe and conscience. .. . Both the agnostic 
and the believer will derive excitement from this book. 
SIR HAROLD NICOLSON, OBSERVER. 21/- 


Saving the Appearances 
OWEN BARFIELD 


“He makes the epistemological problem exciting by 
setting it in the frame of a comprehensive view of man’s 
relation to spirit and to nature. . . he is well-versed in 
philosophy and theology, has imaginative insight, and, 
above all, a religious vision of life.” 

PHILIP MAIRET, TIME AND TIDE. 


Adventure in Search 
of a Creed 


F. C. HAPPOLD 
“Will give help and guidance to... people who are 
seeking a non-material interpretation of existence and 
are generally in favour of Christianity, but look for 
something less dogmatic than the historic expressions 
of that faith.” TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 15/- 


The Theology of 


the Sacraments 
DONALD M. BAILLIE 


“A book on the sacraments . . . which has the same 
quality as God Was in Christ . . . can be recommended 
to anyone who wants a sound introduction to sacramen- 
tal theology or who wants to refresh and enlarge his 
thinking on the subject.” THEOLOGY. 16/- 


Justice 
JOSEF PIEPER 


“Not only develops the concept of justice in [a] very 
challenging way, but brings the discussion to bear on 
important features of the contemporary world.” 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


The Silence of St Thomas 


JOSEF PIEPER 


Professor Pieper writes of St Thomas Aquinas's life, 
the “negative element’’ in his philosophy, and finally of 
the timeliness of Thomism. 12/6 


Plotinus: The Enneads 
Translated by STEPHEN MACKENNA 


In his foreword Professor £. R. DODDS describes this 
complete translation as “one of the very few great 
translations produced in our time.” This handsome 
new edition has been edited by B. Ss. PAGE. Professor 
PAUL HENRY, SJ, contributes an Introduction. 63/- 


Richard of Saint-Victor 


Selected Writings on Contemplation 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes by 
CLARE KIRCHBERGER 


In the series Classics of the Contemplative Life. 
.— 


21/- 


12/6 


21/- 
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scholarship is consistent with a lively faith in the 
Bible as ‘the word of God.’ 
_ Let no one suppose, however, that there is noth- 
ing any longer to be learned about the meaning 
of the Bible from the comments and commentaries 
of Christians who lived before the rise of the 
higher criticism. The ancient liturgies of the 
Church and the expositions of our old English 
divines like Matthew Henry can make the labor- 
ious discussions of modern interpreters seem 
jejune or tangential. Still more is it the case that 
the masterpieces of Christian art penetrated to the 
heart of the Bible, and caught and embodied its 
central figures and moments luminously. 
Particularly welcome, therefore, are the two 
splendid volumes by Miss Bulley and Mr. Ross. 
They contain reproductions in colour of some of 
the great Biblical pictures, accompanied by the 
passages which they illustrate. Either would make 
a very handsome Christmas present, and one that 
will be returned to again and again. While transla- 
tors and professors and commentators must do 
their best, they can never convey to the imagina- 
tion the mysteries of the Word made flesh and all 
the other mysteries as the visual arts have done in 
the past and can do still. ALEC VIDLER 


An Accommodating Religion 


All Things Made New: A Comprehensive Outline 
of the Baha’i Faith. By John Ferraby. 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

THE historical roots of Baha’ism lie in Persian 

Shi’ism and its belief that the last of the legitimate 

Imams—the descendant of Ali, the fourth Caliph 

—is not dead but withdrawn, and that he will 

manifest himself again on earth. Shi’ism is thus a 

religion with strong eschatological expectations. 

When, therefore, a merchant of Shiraz announced 

in 1844 that he was the Bab, a new Manifestation 

of God, he soon attracted a following. His claim 
seems to have frightened the Persian Government, 
who persecuted the Babis, imprisoned the Bab 
and then executed him in 1850. It soon transpired, 
however, that the Bab was only a precursor, and 
that one of his followers, a young man of noble 
family, was in reality the awaited Manifestation. 

He came to be known as Baha'u'llah, and was 

likewise persecuted and finally exiled from Persia. 

He ended his days in Acre in the Ottoman Empire. 

His followers, the Baha'is, are now to be found 

all over the world. This book is by one of them, 

the Secretary of the National Spiritual Assembly 
of the Baha’is of the British Isles. 

To an outsider Baha’ism seems amiably syncre- 
tistic and accommodating. Its roots in Shi'ite 
Islam incline it to a vague cosmic mysticism, 
which this author wishes to distinguish both from 
pantheism and from personal union with the 
Godhead. The same origin may perhaps account 
for the absence in Baha’ism of that intimate sense 
of sinfulness so powerful in Judaism and 
Christianity. The contact of Baha'u'llah and his 
son, Adbul Baha, after their exile, with advanced 
European thought of the time, would seem to 
account for the Baha’i view that there is no con- 
flict between science and religion. It may be that 
the same influence accounts for the Baha’i vision 
of what they call the Most Great Peace. This 
would seem to coincide with the ideals of the 
movement for world government. Baha’is add to 
these the ideal of a world language. 

Baha’ism, then, seems to know neither spiritual 
heights nor spiritual depths: evil is necessary, 
that good may result; revelation is progressive. It 
seems a moderate and equable religion. A religion 
for those who need one and yet do not wish to be 
encumbered with dogma or mystery or difficulty. 

ELIE KEDOURIE 
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Gerald Vann, o.P. 
P. K. Meagher, o.p. 


Stones or Bread? 
A study of Christ’s temptations. 


‘Anglicans, no less than Roman Catholics, 
will find this book extremely helpful’— 
CHURCH ILLUSTRATED 


‘A stimulating and unusual study of Christ’s 
temptations, about everybody for every- 
body’—caTHOLIc HERALD 12s. 6d. 


Five Minutes 
To Twelve 


W. B. J. Martin 


A close-up of the busy life of a city parson that 
is also a patently honest commentary on the 
practice of one’s faith. 10s. 6d. 


Herbert Butterfield 


History and Human Relations 10s. 6d. 
Christianity in European History 7s. 64. 


F. W. Dillistone 


Christianity and Communication 12s. 6d. 
Christianity and Symbolism 21s. 





Fontana Books 


Books on religion by eminent authors at prices all 


can afford. 
J.S. Whale 
Christian Doctrine 
J.B. Phillips 


Making Men Whole 
Letters to Young Churches 
The Gospels in Modern English 


Gerald Vann 
The Divine Pity 
Herbert Butterfield 


Christianity and History 


C. S. Lewis 


Mere Christianity 
The Screwtape Letters 
Problem of Pain 


Albert Schweitzer 

On the Edge of the Primeval Forest 
George Bernanos 

The Diary of a Country Priest 
Austin Farrer 

A Short Bible 
Saint Augustine 

The Confessions 
Edmund Wilson 

The Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
Trevor Huddleston 

Naught for your Comfort 


William Neil 
A Plain Man Looks at the Bible 


En COLLINS 2s. and 2s. 6d. each 






































RS V- 


The new 12/6 RSV 


The Revised Standard Version 
of the Holy Bible 


“By far the best translation for presentday 
readers, not only in private study, but for 
public worship.’ Spectator World sales of 
the RSV exceed five million in five years. 
992pp 12s 6d 


THE APOCRYPHA in the RSV 
The fifteen books of the Apocrypha are to 
be published in February 1958 in a new 
rendering by the translators of the RSV. 
vi+-2 Sopp 

Nelson’s Complete 


Concordance of the RSV 

Every key word*in the RSV is listed in the 
Concordance, amounting to 308,926 con- 
texts. 2157pp £E §s 


Atlas of the Bible 

by L. H. GROLLENBERG OP translated 
and edited by JOYCE M. H. REID BA and 
H. H. ROWLEY DD ‘The best work of its 
kind . . . absolutely indispensable to any 
intelligent study of the Bible. The format is 
worthy of its Times Literary 
Supplement 35 maps in 8 colours, 2 end- 
paper maps in 6 colours, 60,000-word 
commentary, 408 photographs in gravure, 
26-page index. 166pp JOS 


A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture 


‘This Commentary will undoubtedly rank 
as one of the major productions of Roman 
scholarship in the English-speaking world.’ 
Church Times 16 pages of maps in 4 colours. 


xvi+1312pp 
The Interpreter’s Bible 


This twelve-volume commentary presents 
the complete text of the Authorised Version 
and the Revised Standard Version printed 
side by side for ease of comparison— 
together with general articles and intro- 
duction, exegesis and with 
many maps. The consulting editors and 
contributors, one hundred and forty-six in 
all, are drawn from all parts of the English- 
speaking world. 12 volumes each 67s 6d 
Volume 12 is presented free to purchasers of the 
11 other volumes until March 26, 1958 


Bible Words 

in Living Language 

by LUTHER A. WEIGLE ‘This is a book 
which every preacher, whether ordained or 
lay, should buy. It will open up the 
Scriptures to him.’ Christian Herald 

x-+ 1oopp 10s 6d 


NELSON 
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Unbelieving 


Religions of America. Edited by Leo Rosten. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

Christianity and History. By Herbert Butterfield. (Collins Fontana Books, 2s. 6d.) 
The Gospels in Modern English. By J. B. Phillips. (Collins Fontana Books, 2s. 6d.) 
God and Us. By Jean Daniélou. (Mowbray, 22s. 6d.) 

Stones or Bread? By Gerald Vann, OP, and P. K. Meagher, OP. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
The Book of Miracles. By Zsolt Aradi. (Longmans, 18s. 6d.) 

The Road to Happiness. By J. W. C. Wand. (Muller, 16s.) 

Judge Not. By Aymer Roberts. (Linden Press, 16s.) 


Ir is with great pleasure and curiosity I ap- 
proach these books of Christian thought— 
pleasure to be able to read what is often so beauti- 
fully and ingeniously expressed and to share, if 
not the beliefs, at least the humanity that drives 
beneath; curiosity to learn afresh what these 
beliefs are. The books vary in quality and dogma, 
some are Catholic, some Protestant, some subtle, 
some simple, one—Religions of America— 
serves most usefully as a catalogue, giving an 
outline of each belief, as stated by prominent 
believers, and including Judaism and Bertrand 
Russell on agnosticism, who seems, as always, 


| unanswerably mild and noble. 





All that the Christians write bears witness, as 
it must, to the Covenant between God and Man 
(the Monstrous Bargain, the Writ of Scandal to 
the unbelieving) by which the Father God accepts 
the death of His Son, to pay for the sins of the 
world and save its children from everlasting death. 
The subtle reasoning that has expounded this 
doctrine of the Covenant blurs its outline and 
seduces the intelligence, and nearly 2,000 years 
of familiarity has dulled its impact, but monstrous 
it must seem to unbelievers and a cause of sickness 
in the minds of Christians. For this doctrine bites 
secretly and festers in the heart, and out of it 
comes that dual aspect of Christianity, the sweet- 
ness and the cruelty, that marks with so 
heightened a nervous temper its passage through 
history. 

* * + 

I cannot too highly recommend the two Fon- 
tana books. Of Herbert Butterfield’s Christianity 
and History 1 can only say that it is good to have 
this great book that is so beautiful in its style— 
running like a stream—so quiet and loving and 
yet so abominable, at such an easy price. As one 


| reads Mr. J. B. Phillips’s The Gospels in Modern 


English, this serious yet most lithe and vigorous 
translation, with its slight softening of the severer 
passages—e.g., ‘Alas for you, you Scribes and 
Pharisees, play-actors that you are’—and its 
curious use of ‘did’ that gives an effect most 
poignant and human (agnostics may think)—‘Yes, 
I did come from the Father’—the story lives again 
freshly, yes, and with a fresh sense. Only at the 


| beginning of St. John does this learned and 


modest translator falter, as who must not? ... 
‘At the beginning God expressed Himself. That 
Personal Expression, that Word, was with God 
and was God.” 

Now for the new books. God and Us claims to 
be chiefly an account of what God has said of Him- 


| self, but there is a good deal of what the author 
| says too. If one follows this fascinating writer's 





spiritual footfall one soon finds oneself committed 
to a variety of propositions, such as that syncretic 
theories are false, that the faithful of other 
religions who reject Christ do so at their peril, 
that Christ said that the Queen of Sheba should 


| judge the unfaithful Jews, that the evidence of 


Himself that God continually offers is to be found 
in the regularity of rain and harvest, and that 
man’s position vis-d-vis God is without rights and 
God may harden a man’s heart and damn him 
for it. 

Stones or Bread? is a very interesting com- 


mentary on the Temptation, raising points that 
must often have puzzled people, especially as to 
how much Christ while on earth, Perfect Man yet 
Perfect God, may be believed by the orthodox 
to have known or not known of the whole pur- 
pose of God, a matter openly at issue in His later 
statement that only the Father knew the time of 
the Second Coming. This book is very charitable 
in tone and is addressed chiefly to the Catholic 
laity. There are a few of the usual references 
to the especially sinful cruelty of our times, 
which seem, as always, parochial, and in any case 
fall oddly from churchmen’s lips; but it is in- 
teresting. 
* * * 


Also interesting, in a less friendly sense, is 
Zsolt Aradi’s The Book of Miracles, because it 
shows how much human beings will stand for in 
the matter of esoteric conviction. Here are the 
stone madonnas weeping real tears, here are the 
miracles of Lourdes, with pictures of testifying 
doctors of anti-clerical views looking awkward, 
here is Our Lady of the Golden Hair with thirty- 
three appearances to her loving credit, and here, 
too, among the ancient and modern miracles, are 
the devil’s false wonders—possessions, occultism, 
ghosts and hobgoblins. In one of the pictures, 
Padre Pio’s hand bleeds with the stigmata-wound, 
in another the blood of St. Gennaro liquefies in 
the presence of celebrating bespectacled priests. 
The general argument is not free from asperities, 


I pass with relief to Dr. Wand, who by con- 
trast seems hardly Christian at all, especially 
when, on the missionary function of the Church, 
he observes so mildly: ‘If we believe that God 
Himself has pointed out the right road, it would 
be a breach of charity not to say so.’ But, for all 
that, there is something at times almost comical 
in this great Anglican’s bland style. A true believer 
he is, and with much to say of good sense, as well 
as religious orthodoxy, on the subject of false 
gods, meaning false values. The book is meant for 
ordinary readers who may, perhaps, be envisaged 
as a happy band of shareholders whose popular 
chairman is presenting a first-rate balance sheet. 

Judge Not, by Aymer Roberts, calls itself 
an autobiographical confession and shows, in 
the most fascinating, absurd way possible, how 
an eccentric English gentleman—soldier, barrister 
and theological student—a gay, friendly creature 
with homosexual leanings, enormous intellectual 
appetite and some brave and hilarious adventur- 
ing, notably in India, can square being at every 
moment every inch his own not always edifying 
but most honest self with Christ, faith and fond- 
ness. Incidentally, what he says about homo 
sexuality is very sensible. 

Well, there you are. ... Christian thought 
in all its variety of incidence but firmly rooted 
as to essence. Will people always hanker after 
religion, must they always have it, will they never, 
for conscience’ sake, put it away, be good for good 
ness’ sake, not God’s? . . . as I heard a womal 
say to her little child the other day: ‘For goot 
ness’ sake, be good.’ Will they ever do that? 

STEVIE SMI8 
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Breakfasting with Bollandists 


‘The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. Cross. (O.U.P., 70s.) 


Fpirep by the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, compiled over many years 
by nearly a hundred scholars, clerical and lay, 
belonging to many sections of the Christian 
Church, begun, or at least incepted, in 1939, con- 
taining over 6,000 articles with full cross- 
references and nearly 4,500 bibliographies, which 
mention about 25,000 books (but with a few odd 
omissions), printed on 1,492 double-columned 
pages, weighing round about 5 Ib., and taking a 
most wide and generous (perhaps over-generous) 
view of what a Church dictionary may reason- 
ably include, this book, to be called for short the 
ODCC, is a fit newcomer to the ranks of the great 
Oxford books. 

Read it through, one entry a day, and it will 
take eighteen years from Aaron to Zwingli, and, 
should you remember what you have read, which 
is improbable, you will know when you reach 
Zwingli as much as an archangel about the 
Church and many other matters. (How many 
archangels are there? See page 78.) And you will 
have learnt a good deal that seems to have little 
relevance to the Christian Church. About Francis 
Bacon, for example; and Diderot, whose main 
relation with the Church was that it suppressed 
his Encyclopedia. Nor is it easy to trace the con- 
nection of the Church with the philosophical con- 
cept of Ding-an-sich, or with Taurobolium, that 
rite concerned with Venus and the blood of bulls. 
Or, for that matter, with Attila. But this Dictionary 
spreads its net agreeably wide. It enmeshes a great 
many Old Testament and other characters, about 
which the Church has never done anything in 
particular, nor they about the Church. But these 


THE WORKS OF 





Maurice 


Nicoll 


THE NEW MAN 
Third Impression. 17s. 6d. net 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


COMMENTARIES 
ON THE TEACHING 


OF GURDJIEFF 

AND OUSPENSKY 

Vols. \—3, Third Impression, 90s. the set 
Vols. 4 and 5, 25s. each, net 


LIVING TIME 


Second Impression, 25s. net 


THE MARK 
Second Impression, 21s. net 


VINCENT STUART Lid 


are a minority, scattered about.among the true 
Church subjects, such as Supra-, Sub-, and Post- 
lapsarianism (between which I now know the 
difference); Apostolic Succession (rather cagey: 
does the ODCC believe in it, or value it? Not, it 
appears, to excess) and Revelation, Book of (it 
seems ‘reasonable to suppose’ its author ‘an un- 
known Christian of Jewish descent, living in Asia 
Minor’); and the encyclical Apostolice Cure of 
1896, since when there have been no Anglican 
Orders, neither bishops nor priests, nor (presum- 
ably) even deacons, which has given Roman 
Catholics some trouble in thinking up non- 
committal names for these non-ordained pre- 
tenders. 

The Dictionary is nowhere controversial, but 
stands temperately behind all battles, recording 
strange heresies and often stranger orthodoxies 
with learned calm. It relates age-hallowed and im- 
plausible legends, such as Gregory the Great's 
identification of Mary of Magdala, the minister- 
ing woman of means who ivad been healed by 
Christ of disease, (a) with the unknown town pros- 
titute who anointed his feet, (b) with Mary of 
Bethany later travelling to Ephesus with St. John 
and to Provence with Martha and Lazarus and 
dying in both places. The Dictionary comments 
mildly, ‘The Gospels give no real support to either 
identification.’ Gore’s Bible Commentary puts it 
more forthrightly—‘there is not the least ground 


for accepting Gregory’s identification. . . . They 
appear to be three distinct women.” 
With so much fascinating and instructive 


information before us, we cannot complain of 
short measure. The problem of what to put in, 
what to leave out, must have been terrific; by and 
large, the answer seems to have been ‘put it in.’ 
There are innumerable brief biographies, not 
only of churchmen, ecclesiastical writers, heretics, 
monarchs, popes, presbyters, and such, but of 
secular poets and prose writers who have alluded 
to some aspect of the Christian religion. Donne is 
perhaps not very happily dealt with: ‘a deep sense 
of sin and death sometimes bordering on the 
morbid’ scarcely describes his passionate inten- 
sity; nor (though it has been fashionable to say so) 
was he ‘long almost forgotten as a poet’ and ‘only 
recently rediscovered’; to readers of poetry he 
never needed rediscovery. There are also 
musicians and painters here; some chosen a little 
capriciously—Perugino, but not Bellini, for 
instance; no contemporaries; Graham Sutherland, 
Stanley Spencer, and more than one French artist, 
would seem to qualify as, anyhow, partly religious 
painters. But no one could complain that the 
ODCC is too short. In fact, I would cut out some 
of the articles mainly concerned with secular 
topics and devote all these pages to such fascinat- 
ing themes as Episcopi Vagantes, Exomologesis 
(which must once have so enlivened public wor- 
ship), and all the twenty-five antipopes (who 
only get four and a half lines: why?). Armed with 
all this information and so much more one would 
be fit to breakfast with Bollandists, lunch at Lam- 
beth, join in conversations at Malines, and even 
dine with Dominicans. ROSE MACAULAY 


OTHER recent religious books: The Continuing 
Spirit: The Story of Christian Science since 1910, 
by Norman Bearley (Allen & Unwin, 25s.); Prin- 
ciples of Christian Worship, by Raymond Abba 
(O.U.P., 10s. 6d.); The Unfinished Task, by Bishop 
Stephen Neil (Lutterworth, 12s. 6d.); Saint Paul, 
by Claude Tresmontant; Saint Augustine, by 
Henri Marron; and Master Eckhart, by Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache (Longmans, 6s. each). 
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“It is a pleasure to hail the first of a new series 
of commentaries on the New Testament in- 
augurated by a volume of outstanding value and 
distinction—C. K. Barrett on Romans. Seldom 
have I found a commentary more readable.” 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 25s. net 


A COMMENTARY ON 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


The second of Black’s New Testament Com- 
mentaries, a much needed new series of reliable 
scholarship and relevant to the contemporary 
Church. Fust published. 255. net 


THE FORMATION OF 
CHRISTIAN DOGMA 
MARTIN WERNER 


Professor Werner’s great work on the foundations 
of Christian doctrine, already a landmark in 
modern liberal theology, rewritten in shorter 
compass by the author. Translated by Professor 
S. G. F. Brandon. 30s. net 


THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 


Professor Pfeiffer’s abridgement of his massive 
Introduction, praised by leading scholars as indis- 
pensable to all students of the Old Testament. 

‘They will not find anywhere a book of this 
compass more full of meat, more comprehensive 
in its summaries, or more generally useful to have 
about when trying to master the Old Testament.” 
VIEW REVIEW. 20s. net 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF BIBLE LIFE 
M. S. & J. L. MILLER 


An impressive book of reference on the people, 
places, activities and customs of the Holy Land in 
Bible Times. 
“This book is one of the biggest bargains that 
anyone engaged in religious education, or any 
serious student of the Bible is likely to encounter.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY. 
12 coloured maps, 100 full pages of illus. 40s. net 








A STUDY IN 


ETHICAL THEORY 
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A brilliant study of the different styles of argu- 
ment concerning the foundation of morality. 
Of special interest are the chapters on the relations 
of ethics with religion and with politics. 21s. net 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 
JENS PETER LARSEN 
The first full study of the origins, composition 
and sources of the Messiah and of Handelian 


oratorio, by the Professor of Musicology at 
Copenhagen. Illustrated. 40s. net 





PAUL THE DAUNTLESS 
BASIL MATHEWS 
A revised and reset edition of this virile biography 
of St. Paul, of which 50,000 have already been 
sold to readers of all ages. 


4 coloured plates. 2 maps. 155. met 
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trated. 
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“It is an intensely moving story which I 
should like to see made compulsory reading 
for all our self-pitying Angry Young Men.”’— 
J. B. Phillips. Iilustrated. 16/- net 
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E. GORDON RUPP 

“Characterized by depth of learning, facility 
of expression, flashes of humour and a pene- 
trating and sympathetic understanding.” — 


Professor Norman Sykes. 8/6 net 
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God’s Place in the Universe 


God is an Artist. By Adam Fox. (Geoffrey Bles, 9s. 6d.) 

Why I am a Protestant. By Rupert E. Davies. (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) 

The End of the Modern World. By Romano Guardini. (Sheed and Ward, 8s. 6d.) 
Adventure in Search of a Creed. By F. C. Happold. (Faber, 15s.) 


Five characters in Canon Adam Fox’s God is 
an Artist pass the time discussing the nature 
of God in an Italian train that conveniently stops 
and starts at all the nodal points in the meta- 
physical argument. There is not much to the 
character-drawing. None of the characters come 
to life as do the characters of Lowes Dickin- 
son’s Modern Symposium, and apart from a few 
philistine remarks from the Master of an ap- 
parently Oxford College there seems no very 
memorable principle upon which the various 
speculations are distributed between the various 
speculators. The interest of the book lies in the 
argument rather than in its form. 

The argument is that God's relation to the 


| world is that of an artist to his picture. It is the 


familiar Keatsean argument of the identity of 
beauty and truth. God has created the world as 
His picture. All is beauty, if we could see it all, 
and what appears as ugly only appears so 
through our partial vision. A human artist, when 
he paints his picture, does not- strictly create 
beauty. He merely discovers it—showing us 
things in their true relation as God made them. 
God Who is described as a painter in relation to 
Nature is described as a dramatist in relation 
to Man. Man’s life is essentially tragic, in the 
strict Greek sense. Man, capable of virtue, fights 
the battle of life only to succumb eventually to 


| the inevitable catastrophe of death. Yet somehow 
| we feel that the battle has been worth while, and 


the parson of the discussion takes the opportunity 
to deduce from this sense of ultimate victory over 
death an argument for the orthodox Christian 
view of the after-life. 


+ * ~ 


The difficulty about all such theories that pro- 
fess to explain the ways of God to Man is that, 
while it may be very plausible to argue from 
the existence of contingent Man that a necessary 
God exists, it is very difficult to see why a 
necessary God should have wished to create Man, 
or indeed anything at all. The metaphor of an 


| artist may be as good a metaphor as we can 
| get, but the wish of a human artist to create arises 
| out of his sense of insufficiency—his desire to 


extend his grasp. An all-sufficient Being could 
not of His nature have such a wish, nor indeed 
is it possible even to begin te see how such a 
Being could have created ;unless He not only 


| loved but was Himself, to use St. John’s words, 


love. There are phrases put into the parson’s 
mouth in this discussion which show that Canon 
Fox holds. such an opinion. But in general he is 
anxious not to prejudice the freedom of the dis- 
cussion by appealing to Christian authorities. 
This leaves the discussion a little inconclusive. 
Mr. Davies is obviously a very nice man..In 
his little book Why I am a Protestant he sets 


| out in the first half his conception of Protestant- 


ism—a faith rooted in the Bible—and in the 
second half the reasons for which he rejects the 


| Roman Catholic claims. He is attractively ready 


to recognise virtue in those with whom he dis- 


| agrees, and if he does not answer a number of 
| questions which any reader would naturally ask, 


and if he does not ‘state fully the opinions of 
opponents whom he is professing to refute: that 
is not owing to ignorance or prejudice. For he 
shows himself a man of reading. He is simply 
trying to do too much in a hundred pages or so. 


Mgr. Guardini’s apocalyptic prophecies of 
naked war between Christ and Anti-Christ come 
very curiously after Mr. Davies’s urbane discus. 
sion between Protestants and Catholics. While 
terrible things may well be coming to us, Mgr, 
Guardini is a great deal more confident in his 
prophecies than any man has a right to be. 


Mgr. Guardini thinks that the trend of moderg 
physical development has been more and mor 
to deny God any place in the universe. Both 
Canon Fox and Dr. Happold, on the other hand, 
see in the modern physicists’ claim that the ulti- 
mate behaviour of the atom is a. matter of 
probability rather than of certainty a revolt 
against the absolute causality of the nineteenth 
century in favour of a metaphysic that is much 
nearer to that of Aquinas. Surely they are 
right. Dr. Happold also finds in psychology—par- 
ticularly in the psychology of Jung—a return 
to ancient ways. Man’s most important business 
with Nature, argues Canon Fox, is not to use 
it but to contemplate it and through contempla- 
tion of Nature to reach at least to the contem- 
plation of God. Dr. Happold agrees with this, 
though he quotes too much. But his basic thesis 
is that the sense of God is indeed found in forms 
not very different in every period of history and 
in every part of the world, but Christian trini- 
tarian theology alone is able to ‘complement’ 
these intuitions so as to give a complete account 
of the spiritual experience of Man. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


by JIM BISHOP 


‘I am filled with admiration 
for the detailed research 
which has gone into the writ- 
ing of this book.’ 

—REV. J. B. PHILLIPS 
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Theological Perplexity 


Jesus and His Coming: The Emergence of a Doctrine. By John A. T. Robinson. (S.C.M. Press, 


15s.) 


The Formation of Christian Dogma: An Historical Study of Its Problem. By Martin Werner. 


(A. and C. Black, 30s.) 


From Bossuet to Newman: The Idea of Doctrinal Development. By Owen Chadwick. 


(C.UP., 25s.) 


Waar does it mean to say that theological doctrine 
develops, or that it emerges, or that there is a 
problem about its formation? This may sound 
a very transparent question. What could be more 
natural than the expectation that of course doc- 
trines develop, change with the times, take on 
new meanings and lose old ones. Yet for 
theologians and theological historians the ‘of 
course’ can be a stumbling block, a far too easy 
silencing of their perplexity. Look at it from 
within the circle of belief. If, as orthodoxy has 
always maintained (any development here?), 
Christian faith is based pre-eminently upon 
historical events, if God’s revelation of Himself 
was once for all given in a series of such events, 
then must not doctrine—the expression of this 
revelation—be always the same? Is not anything 
which claims to be new self-confessedly heretical? 

In a way almost paradoxical the guiding as- 
sumption of most modern theology is that the 
key to the solution of these problems will be 
found in the study of history itself, if only it can, 
by patience or storm, be forced to yield up its 
secrets. Dr. Robinson’s study is an attempt to 
resolve the apparently irreconcilable views in the 
New Testament about the Coming of the Lord. 
(To say, as we are accustomed to say, Second 
Coming, would perhaps be, for Dr. Robinson, to 
beg the question.) His method is the patient 
examination of the words of Jesus himself and 
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“It demands to be read by every 
specialist in church art, whether archi- 
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the traditions ambiguously set forth in the 
Epistles. His conclusion is that the apocalyptic 
interpretation (a physical Second Coming of 
Messiah on the clouds or by some other mode 
of transport) represents a radical misunderstand- 
ing of the true nature of both the eschatology 
of Jesus and the (correct) expression of this 
in St. John and the later epistles of St. Paul. 
The trouble with the apocalyptic picture or myth 
(in which Dr. Robinson finds great symbolic and 
dramatic value) is that it ‘was taken for literal 
event, a second event parallel with the first, lying 
in the same temporal line, and separated from 
it by an interval, whose length could be 
measured. .. .” If he is right, then no one can 
deny the conclusion. If the apocalyptic view is a 
mistake, it is a mistake which has carried count- 
less Christians into historical ignorance and false 
hope. | 
* * * 

Professor Werner's scope is much larger. He 
accepts that the earliest Christian expectation was 
of a literal Second Coming. That it did not hap- 
pen (‘the delay of the Parousia’) is for him the 
starting-point in an interpretation of the whole 
of Christian doctrine. He makes no attempt to 
resolve the problem of differing New Testament 
traditions. The question he puts to history is 
another one. Given that Christians expected the 
Lord’s immediate return and were disappointed 
in that expectation, how far can we discern con- 
sequent radical mistakes in their formulation of 
doctrine? In more than 300 closely argued pages 
he examines the history and invites us to make 
a reassessment of the whole of Christian doctrine 
in terms of the ‘real facts’ about the person and 
teaching of Jesus. 

Dr. Chadwick invites us to consider the 
theologian’s perplexity by looking at the story 
of the Jdea of doctrinal development. Newman’s 
problem had nothing to do with the problem of 
the eschatology of the New Testament or its doc- 
trinal results. Newman wanted not only to know 
but to align himself with that understanding of 
Christian belief which most faithfully represented 
‘the facts’ about the primary Christian revelation. 
His concern with history, as Dr. Chadwick shows, 
was far geater than many of his commentators 
would lead us to think. His presuppositions were 
less Roman than his final Catholicism, his appeal 
to history no less substantial than that of many 
modern theologians. 

Perhaps in Dr. Chadwick’s study there is im- 
plicit advice to those who pin their hopes upon 
a more careful reading of the documents or a 
more penetrating grasp of history. When history 
has been forced to tell us her secrets we are 
very much where we were before. On the other 
hand, does this implicit advice account for some- 
thing else? Behind the impeccable style, the 
astonishing insight and the massive learning, the 
personal views of Dr. Chadwick are completely 
concealed. But because they advocate, Dr. Robin- 
son and Professor Werner leave themselves 
fully exposed to shafts of criticism from high 
and low. ‘Are you sure,’ asked the lady, ‘that it 
is God whom you serve?’ ‘That,’ said Cardinal 
Salviati, ‘that, madam, is a risk which the artists 
and the priests of this world have to run.’ But not 
the historians? HOWARD ROOT 
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David Livingstone : 
His Life and Letters 
George Seaver 


“It is the most detailed biography of Living- 
stone yet published, draws upon manuscript 
sources previously neglected . . . is refresh- 
ingly free from uncritical heroworship, and 
succeeds in creating a vivid impression of 
Livingstone’s life and opinions.”"—sPECTATOR 

35s net 


Church and People 
in an Industrial City 
E. R. Wickham 


For many years Canon Wickham of Sheffield 
has been challenging the Christian forces of 
Britain to be concerned about Christianity 
and Industry. He has done much that is 
practical himself, and this is his first book 
on a subject of vital importance. 30s net 


Coloured Minorities 
in Britain 
Sydney Collins 


Dr. Collins, by making the first studies in 
Britain of Asiatics, and by comparing six 
widely distributed coloured communities in 
different stages of adjustment. has made a 
most comprehensive assessment of the 
colour situation in Britain. 21s net 


The Geography 
of the Bible 
Denis Baly 


Anexpert geographer considers how geology, 
climate, deserts, wilderness and villages 
woven into the Biblical narrative have helped 
to mould the book itself. Illustrated 25s ner 
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The First Psychiatrist 


Buddhist Himalaya. By David Snellgrove. (Bruno Cassirer, 35s.) 

Buddha and Buddhism. By Maurice Percheron. (Longmans, 6s.) 

Footprints of Gautama the Buddha. By M. B. Byles. (Rider, 16s.) 

The Doctrine of the Buddha. By George Grimm. (Allen and Unwin, 42s.) 
Mysticism, Christian and Buddhist. By D. D. Suzuki. (Allen and Unwin, 13s. 6d.) 


‘Ir would be unwise, warns Dr. Snellgrove, 
‘for a Westerner to predicate any particular type 
of Buddhism as true or false, as good or bad, for 
it may well be that he has only partly understood 
it.” It would be not only unwise but coarse- 
minded to appear to dispose too casually of these 
five deeply meditated books. Each in its own 
way is the fruit of a lifetime’s study and experi- 
ence. And between them they should enable us 
to form our own picture of a religion which was 
initiated 500 years before Christ and to which in 
its various forms many millions of the human 
race pay allegiance. 

M. Percheron poses sharply the question, ‘Is 
Buddhism capable of being transplanted in the 
West?’ Certainly the contrasts between Buddhism 
and Christianity are glaring enough. It is undeni- 
able, as M. Percheron points out, that the 
negation of the soul as a lasting entity, the rejec- 
tion of an accessible God and the very idea of 
Karmic transmigration could not but horrify a 
convinced Christian. Yet René Grusset is quoted 
as saying: ‘The Christian can admire without 
reservation the many human beauties that 
Buddhism brings to light . . . without perhaps 
looking for truth there, he will not forbid him- 
self to draw lessons from it.’ 

Miss Byles was brought up in a Christian 
atmosphere but gradually became interested in 
other religions and, during several years of physi- 
cal suffering, read more and more of the Buddha 
Dhamma. We are told that she derived from it 
immense solace and comfort of mind. ‘The 
Buddha,’ she writes, ‘like most great spiritual 
teachers took for granted the cosmology of the 
people around him.’ But she maintains that the 
essential teaching of the Buddha, with its four 
noble truths and eight-fold way, can just as well 
be ‘grafted on’ to our modern cosmology, with 
its scientific and psychological terminology. She 
sees no reason, for that matter, why they should 
not be ‘grafted on to the Christian cosmology.’ 
But she insists that ‘the Buddha was not in- 
terested in the existence or non-existence of a 
Supreme Being or any other abstract philosophi- 
cal proposition [sic]. He was only interested in 
the Way, the practical way, by which suffering 
may be ended both here and hereafter.’ On her 


interpretation Christians and non-Christians alike 
could avail themselves of his healing genius. 

It is, too, as a great psychological healer that 
the Buddha appears in this new edition of Dr. 
Grimm’s massive work, first published in 1926. 
Unlike Miss Byles, he is no friend to Christianity. 
‘For every unbiased mind,’ he thinks, ‘it has 
quite obviously exhausted its mandate.’ But 
Buddhism too has been cruelly distorted. *. . . In 
contrast the present work sets forth the original 
genuine teaching of the Buddha.’ 

And what is that teaching in essence? No 
system of philosophy is involved. The Buddha is 
indifferent regarding the origin, duration and 
laws of the world, since any such predictions and 
statements are ultimately without any practical 
purpose for mankind. ‘All this,’ says Dr. Grimm 
‘has interest for him only in so far as it is of 
practical value for the annihilation of suffering.’ 

And since the suffering ultimately derives from 
a psychological condition common to humanity, 
it seems fair to say that the Buddha is here pre- 
sented as the first and greatest of psychiatrists. 


* * * 


In Dr. Grimm’s eyes it is the measure of the 
Buddha's supremacy that what is handed down is 
a gospel of salvation of which each one of us 
can take advantage during this present lifetime 
through our own strength. The occurrence is 
directly perceived, experienced within oneself, and 
the total gift to mankind ‘is the most tremendous 
event that can happen in the world.’ 

Dr. Suzuki sets out to compare Christian and 
Buddhist mysticism, leaning too heavily on 
Meister Eckhart as representative of the former. 
His most provocative chapter is entitled 
‘Crucifixion and Enlightenment.’ To him, ‘the 
crucified Christ is a terrible sight.’ Buddhism is 
less corporeal than Christianity and recognises 
the deeper truth ‘that there is from the beginning 
no self to crucify.’ The vertical position of Christ 
on the cross symbolises the action, combativeness, 
exclusiveness, of Christianity; while the horizon- 
tality of the dying Buddha epitomises the peace, 
tolerance and broadmindedness of Buddhism. 
Once again, the Buddhist way is presented as 
easier than the Christian. 
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The Buddhist insistence that all forms of con. 
scious existence are evil has often led to its being 
described as utterly pessimistic, yet there is-g 
sense in which the Buddhist self-confidence seems 
to the Christian fantastically light-hearted. Man 
in Buddhism is perfectible without the impedj- 
ment of original sin and without the need of 
divine grace. As Mr. Christmas Humphreys has 
written elsewhere: “There is here no word of faith 
save that which a man has in a guide who 
tells him of a journey and a goal and a way to 
it; no word of a saviour who will make that 
journey for him.’ The doctrine is far removed 
from Christian faith. It is in some ways more 
flattering to man, if he can persuade himself that 
it is in any way rational and that the ultimate 
goal Nirvana is something less hopeless than 
total extinction. On the last point there is no intel- 
ligible agreement among Buddhists. 

It is customary to say that Buddhism at its 
best preaches a lofty ethic. But this view cannot 
be unqualified. M. Percheron refers to the dis- 
favour in which women are held. . . . ‘Women 
are so clearly the source of all sin that Buddhas 
are not born of them... .” 

Animals are treated more deferentially. This 
special tenderness for animals is avowedly linked 
with the fact that any of us might have passed, or 
be about to pass, through e.g. a cat’s existence, 
‘If,’ argues Dr. Suzuki quite seriously, ‘I re 
membered this experience as a cat, would it not 
be highly interesting for me, as a former cat, to 
observe all that the mother cat, now in my house, 
does, playing with her kittens, sometimes bringing 
a lizard and even a little snake from the yard 
for the little ones to play with?’ 

Can the nobler aspects of Buddhism be 
divorced from these seeming absurdities? I do 
not see how they can. The whole bottom drops 
out of the Buddhist philosophy if we reject the 
conception of transmigration. As Dr. Grimm 
perceives, there is really no serious problem for 
the Buddhist if it were only my present per- 
sonality which had to be conquered. But in fact 
everything must be concentrated so as to prevent 
the new formation of a personality at the 
moment of death. This task provides the whole 
incentive and inspiration of the spiritual struggle. 
Perhaps, as mentioned earlier, Buddhism is no 
philosophy, nor a religion either. Perhaps it 
should be studied rather in medical or therapeutic 
context as a system of self-integration through 
the conquest of selfish or separatist desire, and 
in that capacity, certainly, it has brought a sweet 
repose to countless millions. 

PAKENHAM 
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By W. W. 






HE bicentenary of William Blake’s birth finds 

him not yet established as an academic 
classic; the ‘English’ student, obliged to make at 
least a show of wrestling with the ‘thought’ of 
Paradise Lost, is not at present requested to per- 
form the same feat with Jerusalem or The Four 
‘Zoas. But the process of canonisation is well 
under way, as the dust-jacket of Professor Pinto’s 
volume* reminds us: ‘Each of these essays is an 
important contribution to Blake scholarship.’ 
Blake scholarship is industrious; and those who 
love Blake have therefore a duty to look into the 
results of this industry, and to ask whether it is 
being applied in a spirit likely to promote the 
understanding and valuing of the Blake who 
matters. 

Professor Pinto’s volume, I am afraid, does 
little but confirm one’s misgivings. It is edited 
‘for the Blake Bicentenary Committee,’ which has 
a reassuring sound (though we are not told who 
the committee are or who appointed them). And 
its contributors include some distinguished 
names. But it is emphatically not a book to 
recommend to the reader who has been struck 
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Kidnapping Blake 


ROBSON 


by the short poems of Blake he has come across 
and wants some guidance through Blake’s work 
as a whole. It has the appearance of a paste-up 
of scholarly oddments. True, it contains some 
respectable essays, for example Professor Pinto’s 
Own contribution, and Mr. H. M. Margoliouth’s 
study of Blake’s drawings for the Night Thoughts. 
But both of these are merely expansions of ar- 
ticles that have appeared elsewhere. More typical 
of the collection are the essays on Milton and 
Jerusalem: exegetic commentaries which con- 
stantly assume the identity between what Blake 
may be thought to have attempted and what he 
actually did. 

The dreariness of the book as a whole is a 
disappointment. But the longest contribution and 
the one that is given pride of place is not only 
disappointing but alarming—the more so since it 
represents a trend in the study of Blake which 
is becoming influential. I refer to Miss Kathleen 
Raine’s substantial essay on ‘The Little Girl Lost 
and Found’ and ‘The Lapsed Soul.’ Miss Raine’s 
avowed aim is to show that Blake was essentially 
an esoteric, hierophantic, Gnostic poet; his 
poetry is proved to be as literary, as abstruse, 
as occultist as some of Yeats’s or Mallarmé’s. 
It is this notion of poetry which inspires his 
(alleged) dealings in Plotinus, Porphyry and such. 
Above all, his preoccupations are other-worldly. 
And she finds support for her view of Blake not 
only, or mainly, in the eccentric poetry of the 
Prophetic Books, but in earlier short poems which 
for most of us are the least equivocal demon- 
stration of his genius as a poet. Her aim in itself 
I think regrettable. It does not strengthen the 
claim for Blake to find in deliberate esotericism 
the reason for his obscurity; for his pathetic 
failures in communication; and, finally, for the 
lurid, tragic disasters of the Prophetic Books. 
Surely it is not so hard to explain, in a more 
natural way, the so obvious carelessness, the im- 
patience, the ellipses, the solemn rigmaroles of 
Blake’s later poetry. They are there because poor 
Blake was isolated, because he knew he had a 
wisdom to offer, but knew also and bitterly that 
there was no one to listen to it: 

What is the price of Experience? Do men buy it 

for a song? 

Or wisdom for a dance in the street? No, it is 

bought with the price 

Of all that a man hath, his house, his wife, his 

children. 

Wisdom is sold in the desolate market where none 

come to buy, 

And in the wither’d field where the farmer plows 

for bread in vain. 

Miss Raine’s efforts to show that Blake was 
not ‘an isolated crank’ with a home-made 
philosophy can only succeed in making him seem 
more of a crank than ever, one with an esoteric, 
derivative, literary philosophy instead. This seems 
to me an undesirable enterprise. So I am relieved 
to discover that she had done nothing, in the essay 
published here, to justify her importation of 
bizarre meanings into familiar poems of Blake. 
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This is not merely a matter of one opinion 
against another. Nor is it merely a case of objec. 
ing, on both intellectual and emotional gr 

to the Jungian assumptions which lie behind her 
treatment of these poems. For Miss Raine offer 
not only a way of reading them, but factual ey, 
dence that hers is the right way. That evidence, 
then, must be carefully scrutinised. 

Blake’s two poems ‘The Little Girl Lost’ ang 
‘The Little Girl Found’ are on the face of it 
poems for children. They were originally included 
in the Songs of Innocence. They appear to be 
lovely, imaginative, but none the less lucid and 
simple renderings of the prophet’s vision of q 
sinless world, where the wolf lies down with the 
lamb and all is gentleness, peace and goodness, 
If ‘parallels’ are required, they might be found 
in poems like Hogg’s Kilmeny; or if ‘sources’ 
one would point to some famous and beautify! 
passages from the Book of Isaiah. However, that 
this is not all that need be said about them is 
suggested by Blake’s later transference of them 
from the Songs of Innocence to the Songs of 
Experience. And we know that such apparently 
simple poems may turn out to have unsuspected 
depths of meaning. 

But have they the meaning which Miss Raine 
reads into them? She explains them, with de. 
tailed and learned commentary, as an elaborate 
neo-Platonic interpretation of the myth of 
Demeter and Persephone (pp. 40-41). ‘The second 
of the two poems takes up the theme of the 
Greater Mysteries, in which were celebrated the 
Great Mother’s search for her lost daughter. . ., 
The wanderings of Lyca’s parents is [sic] buta 
paraphrase of the myth.’ The literal-minded might 
object that Blake mentions two parents, Miss 
Raine replies: ‘It is strikingly evident that only 
the mother counts. In the first of the poems the 
father is not even mentioned, and he plays only 
a passive role in the second.’ (And anyway 
‘Demeter did not travel alone; she was accom- 
panied by Dionysus.’) This is typical of Miss 
Raine’s ingenious method. Then, she makes 
proofs of the influence of the myth out of such 
observations as these: “The mother’s grief... 
is stressed in “The Little Girl Found.”’ Surely 
any description of a sad mother seeking for her 
daughter will have some resemblance to the 
traditional account of Demeter. It is precise 
reminiscences that are wanted, and these are lack- 
ing in the stanzas quoted by Miss Raine. All 
the resemblances she finds are of that general 
kind. They prove nothing. 

Miss Raine makes much of the little girl’s name, 
Lyca. She derives it from the Greek eves 
‘white,’ and discourses on the symbolism, found 
in Plato and elsewhere, of the soul (Lyca, in her 
interpretation) as the ‘light’ of the body. But 
there is no reason to think that Blake began 
learning Greek before he went to Felpham. And 
anyway ‘Lyca’ is not a correct anglicisation of 
Aeuxn). 

Where Blake got the name Lyca I do not know. 
Miss Raine, searching through Porphyry and 
Virgil, does not stop to note that it occurs 
another poem of Blake’s, the ‘Song 2nd by 4 
Young Shepherd,’ apparently an early draft of 
the famous ‘Laughing Song.’ (Incidentally, St 
Geoffrey Keynes seems to have made a mistake 





* THE DIvINE VISION. STUDIES IN THE POETRY AND 
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about this poem in his new edition for the None- 


such Press of Blake’s complete writings. t He gives 
js on p. 63—as in the old Nonesuch edition, 

g5—with the superscription ‘Composed about 
1787.’ But according to his own statement in Notes 
and Queries, ILS.II, September 24, 1910, it is 
found in a copy of Poetical Sketches inscribed 
from Mrs. Flaxman May 15 1784.’) 

Miss Raine, striving to establish her interpre- 
tation, has again and again to make heavy 
weather of the most straightforward lines in these 

s. Consider her extensive commentary 
(pp. 31 ff.) on Lyca’s simple words : 
How can Lyca sleep 
If her mother weep? 





If my mother sleep, 
Lyca shall not weep. 


‘Porphyry at length describes the intense desire 
of the “moist” souls to descend, as Lyca wishes 
to descend, into generation. If the story 
were simply that of a lost little girl being sought 
by her parents [Lyca’s words] would be non- 
sensical; no mother would refuse sleep to her 
weary child; and no child would give as a reason 
for her inability to ‘sleep her mother’s vigilance. 
[Therefore] Blake’s story is myth pure and 
simple.’ There follows a long interpretation of 
‘Lyca’s desire to descend into the dream-world 
of bodily existence.’ 

But Lyca’s statement, taken straightforwardly, 
is not at all ‘nonsensical.’ She is worried about 
her mother’s anxiety; if her mother has not dis- 
covered she is missing 

Lyca shall not weep. 
It is ‘pure and simple’ without bringing in ‘myth’ 
at all. 

The most amazing example of misplaced in- 


‘it is almost 
impossible to read 
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genuity occurs on p. 43, where Lyca’s age (seven) 
and the seven days and nights during which her 


parents sought her are said to show that Blake 


was thinking of the episode (in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses) of Persephone’s eating the seven seeds 
of a pomegranate! 

A puzzling point, which Miss Raine makes 
much of to support her case, is the discrepancy 
between the poem of ‘The Little Girl Lost’ and 
Blake’s first illustration. In the poem Lyca is a 
child of seven, but the illustration shows a man 
embracing a young woman. (Miss Raine is con- 
fused on p. 30 about the two illustrations; it is 
the second illustration which shows Lyca half- 
reclining under a tree.) Here Professor Foster 
Damon’s conjecture is attractive: that the first 
illustration was really meant to go with another 
and very different poem, ‘A [not ‘The’] Little 
Girl Lost.’ Usually Blake illustrates the literal 
meaning of the songs. It would seem that, unless 
Damon is right, the illustration is merely decora- 
tive. 

Miss Raine is so insistent that Blake ought to 
have meant what she wants him to mean that she 
even says (p. 47) that the poem ‘fails’ because he 
has not ‘completely integrated’ his neo-Platonic 
material! And, finally, why does Miss Raine 
ignore ‘The Little Boy Lost’ and ‘The Little Boy 
Found’ poems which seem obviously comple- 
mentary? Is it because she could not give them 
a neo-Platonic meaning? 

Miss Raine may be right to claim, in her dis- 
cussion of ‘Hear the voice of the Bard,’ that 
Blake was influenced by Thomas Taylor’s trans- 
lation of The Five Books of Plotinus. But when 
does that influence appear in his poetry? Miss 
Raine (p. 51) says it appears as early as the Songs 
of Experience, and thinks that the phrase ‘the 
lapsed soul’ used by Blake in the introductory 
poem ‘Hear the voice of the Bard’ was derived 
from Taylor's ‘lapse of the soul,’ a phrase used 
in his translation of Plotinus. But Taylor’s Five 
Books of Plotinus appeared in 1794; and ‘Hear 
the voice of the Bard’ had been engraved by 
October, 1793 (i.e. it was written before then). 
All the Plotinus parallels given by Miss Raine 
on pp. 52 ff. are, therefore, irrelevant. 

Miss Raine’s analysis of this poem is contra- 
dictory. On p. 52 she misconstrues the second 
stanza: what is ‘Calling’ is not the ‘Bard’ 
(imagination) but the ‘Holy Word’ (God); there 
has to be something, grammatically, for the 
Bard’s ‘ears’ to ‘have heard.’ But on p. 56 she 
implies (rightly) that it is 

the Holy Word 

That walk’d among the ancient trees 
who is 

Calling the lapsed Soul 

And weeping in the evening dew. 
What matters most, however, is that it is going 
against the spirit of Blake to say, as Miss Raine 
does (p. 58), that the ‘Holy Word’ of this poem 
is not ‘Starry Jealousy—the jealous, hypocriti- 
cal Jehovah of the Old Testament; that they 
are contrasted. With the ‘Holy Word’ compare 
the ‘holy book’ in ‘A Litle Girl Lost’ : 

But his [the father’s] loving look 

Like the holy book, 

All her tender limbs with terror shook. 

I conclude, then, that Miss Raine has not made 
out her case about these poems. What troubles 
me is is not her factual inaccuracies (though her 
essay contains a good many), but her critical 
approach, her attitude towards Blake. She seems 
oddly out of sympathy with his emotional and 
moral purposes; at least, with those of the Blake 
of Songs of Experience. 

Mr. Wingfield Digby’s learned study of Blake’s 
pictorial art} is worth having for its excellent 
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plates alone; but it is inevitably rather specialised. 
My advice to the interested non-specialist is to 
read the admirable and thoroughly sensible intro- 
duction and commentary written by Mr. F. W. 
Bateson for his Selected Poems of William Blake 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.). Here better reasons than 
Miss Raine’s are set forth for not dismissing 
Blake as ‘an isolated crank.’ Mr. Bateson is not, 
however, it must be admitted, a member of the 
Blake Bicentenary Committee. 


Too Short a Spoon 


Unholy Alliance: Russian-German Relations from 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the Treaty of 
Berlin. By Gerald Freund, with an introduc- 
tion by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.) 


It is an instructive historical fact that Germany’s 


| first independent action after 1919 was in making 
| a friendly alliance with Soviet Russia. Both parties 


to this friendship were in bad faith, but each 
thought that they stood to gain from it, and 
Stresemann was even ready to overlook that his 
new allies were simultaneously subsidising Com- 
munist revolt inside Germany. 

The Germans had formally undertaken not to 
manufacture military aeroplanes, and it was there- 
fore most useful for them to be able to develop 
prototype machines covertly in Russia. Only by 
so doing did they obtain such a start over the rest 
of the world in rearmament. As early as 1921-22, 
engineers from Krupps and Junkers were working 
in Russia, and German army officers were smug- 
gling war material through the Baltic in small 
sailing boats. Proper passports were issued to these 
smugglers, and the diplomatic bag was used for 
their correspondence. The British Ambassador, 
D’Abernon, was evidently taken in by Strese- 
mann’s brazen assurance that the rumours of this 
rearmament were false. 

What emerges clearly from this book is the 
independent status and activity of the army under 
the Weimar Republic. General von Seeckt had 
signed the disarmament terms at Spa in 1920, but 
without the slightest intention of fulfilling them. 
He was already bent on the destruction of Poland, 


| and was determined to secure Russian help for 
| this, Communism notwithstanding. The Weimar 
Republic was merely a useful facade for him, a 


temporary expedient which would conceal his 
firm purpose to restore a military and imperialist 
State. He thus treated civilians and commoners 
like Stresemann with contempt, and had gone 
far along the road to rearmament inside Russia 
before the government apparently knew what was 
happening. The German High Command tapped 
the ministerial telephones, intercepted govern- 
ment cablegrams, and even sent a private ambas- 
sador to Moscow in order to persuade the 
Bolsheviks to thwart the policy of the German 
Foreign Office. 

Time and again von Seeckt was tempted to 
assume dictatorial powers, but to yield to this 
temptation would have been to give the game 
away. In his view, the Reichswehr should not dis- 
Sipate its efforts by destroying the republic, 
especially as any alternative type of government 
could have included the extreme Right, whose 
fanatical anti-bolshevism might well have ruined 
the Russian alliance which the generals thought 
essential. The existing republican government 
would pass muster for the moment, provided 
that there was no challenge to the army’s plans 
for revenge—‘Nothing will come of Locarno,’ 
Frau von Seeckt could announce publicly, ‘my 
husband will not tolerate it.” At the same time 





the army need not strive officiously to keep 
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Weimar alive—‘Troops do not fire on trogm: 
General von Seeckt replied when declining ap 
‘invitation’ from the politicians that the arm 
should put down the Kapp putsch. Above all the 
military élite must be kept intact and its Korpsgeig 
undamaged. 

Dr. Freund has written a fascinating, if rather 
stiff and unyielding, book. He is not interested 
in drawing lessons for the future, but Concentrates 
on illuminating the past. He describes the 
ingenuity as well as the ingenuousness of Russian 
policy. He shows how ideology makes little dif. 
ference in the hard-boiled world of foreign 
politics. One interesting point mentioned. jp 
passing is that every German technical develop. 
ment made on Russian soil was at once taken 
over by the Russians themselves. And perhaps 
the German Ambassador in Moscow was Tight 
when he concluded that the German High Com. 
mand had foolishly allowed the Russians to get 
the better of the bargain in their joint conspiracy 
against the peace of Europe. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 


Leacock Lapses 


The Bodley Head Leacock. Edited and introduced 
by J. B. Priestley. (The Bodley Head, 20s) 


AT his best, Stephen Leacock was a most invigor. 
ating and amusing writer, apparently intent on 
mere whimsical caricature and farcicalising of 
reality, but in fact never quite affronting—and 
sometimes modestly extending—our conception 
of it. Thus the fate of Melpomenus Jones, who 
came to tea and was too diffident ever to say he 
must be going, is a reckless hyperbole, but the 
album of photographs he spends his iast days look- 
ing at (particularly the one of papa’s uncles 
friend in his Bengal uniform) is perfectly genuine, 
Much of Leacock’s work is on the edge of parody, 
moving towards it by a then unfrequented route: 
a favourite manceuvre is the importation of techni- 
cal language or cliché into a violently inappro- 
priate context, as when boarding-house life is put 
into Euclidean terms—‘All the other rooms being 
taken, a single room is said to be a double room’ 
—or Captain Bilge of ‘Soaked in Seaweed’ calls 
in his ‘rough sailor fashion’ to the crew: ‘Step 
carefully in the rigging there, Jones; I fear it’s 
a little high for you.’ And on occasion this kind 
of procedure is used to deflate a stupid or affected 
mode of behaviour; something is being criticised 
rather than travestied in, for example, the 
memoirs of Marie Mushenough, who talks toa 
flower in the meadow: ‘I asked it if my heart would 
ever know love. It said it thought so. On my way 
home I passed an onion. . . . Someone had 
stepped upon its stem and crushed it. How it must 
have suffered.’ 

When Leacock’s high spirits began to quieten, 
as they plainly did after his first two books, he 
fell back on tired satire of academic humbug, 
cultural humbug, education humbug (the targets 
are meagre) that is facetious where it ought to be 
factual, probable where it ought to be wild and 
whirling, and above all long where it ought to be 
short. It is a pity that Mr. Priestley’s selection, by 
aiming to be representative, includes so much i 
this diluted vein, and includes anything at all of 
Leacock having a shot at seriousness or amis 
bility. These were qualities he possessed it 
abundance on the personal level, as his niece! 
prefatory memoir makes agreeably clear, but 
could not handle in his writing. It would have 
been fairer to his memory if the text of this 
volume had been confined to straight reprints of 
Literary Lapses and Nonsense Novels. 

KINGSLEY AMB. 
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The Manifold - 
and the One 


Agnes Arber 


This rare book synthesizes the experience of a lifetime spent, as 
a botanist, in relating the existence of living things to a philosophy 
of life. Mrs. Arber has ranged memorably over philosophy and re- 
ligion from Early: Chinese and Indian to that of Western civilisa- 
tion. 18s net. 


A Time to 


Keep Silence 
Patrick Leigh Fermor 


‘What a delight it is to read a book so beautifully and sensitively 
written when what is written about is so often and so widely 
misunderstood, It can safely be said that his picture of the 
monastic life is a valid one.’—Father Trevor Huddleston, C.R. 
With line and half-tone illustrations. 15s net. 


The Road to 


Santiago 
Walter Starkie, c.M.c. 


‘To travel anywhere with Professor Starkie, scholar, fiddler, friend 
of vagabonds and gypsies is a pleasure. To travel the road to Santiago 
is sheer joy."—Aberdeen Press, ‘He is a happy and devout pilgrim, 
hob-nobbing with priests, pagans, smugglers, musicians, knife- 
grinders, bag-pipers and gypsies.’—The Times. 

With illustrations 25s net. 
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Possessing absolutely no glamour and 
STAGE receiving no bouquets, this most exact- 
, . ‘ ing aspect of theatrical production is 
MANAGEMENT here expertly illuminated by one of the 
foremost stage directors of our time. 
by The book treats all facets of the subject, 
H with diagrams and illustrations to 
A L D ? facilitate understanding. From the ini- 
STEWART tial organisation the author deals with 
Prompt Scripts, Props, Lighting, 
Scenery and Wardrobe. There are in 
addition, chapters on Touring, on the 
new electronic lighting board and on 
the panatrope as well as a glossary of 
stage terms. 


25s. net 
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Dannie Abse TENANTS OF THE HOUSE [12s. 6d.) 


Cécile de Banke HAND OVER HAND [21s.] 


Ursula Bloom THE ELEGANT EDWARDIAN [I5s.] 


Richard Church sMALL MOMENTS [lé6s.] 


Viadimir Dudintsev NOT BY BREAD ALONE [I8s.] 


Seal Morning ROWENA FARRE [15s.] 


Jane Gaskell STRANGE EVIL [12s. 6d.} 


A. B. Guthrie THESE THOUSAND HILLS [I5s.} 


The Saturday Book 17 EDITED BY JOHN HADFIELD [30s.] 


Mr. Five per Cent RALPH HEWINS [2is.] 


Cecil Howard MARY KINGSLEY [2ls.] 


The Business of War MAJ. GEN. SIR JOHN KENNEDY ([25s.] 


Beverley Nichols THE RICH DIE HARD [I5s.] 


Sharks and Little Fish WOLFGANG OTT [I5s.} 















Erich Maria Remarque THE BLACK OBELISK [15s] 


. Margaret Trouncer THE RELUCTANT ABBESS [15s,} 
LY Dennis Wheatley THE PRISONER IN THE MASK [15s.} 





Sub-Men and Super Women 


The Divine and the Decay. By Bill Hopkins. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
The Complete Works of Nathanael West. (Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 
The Keys of St. Peter. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
The Pillars of Midnight. By Elleston Trevor. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

Sophie. By Geoffrey Wagner. (Ward Lock, 12s. 6d.) 


*WRITE a novel about Class,’ someone once said to 
me. ‘Class is for us what Sex was for the Victor- 
ians. Everyone adores it, no one dares mention it. 
And don’t forget—if Class equals Sex, Power 
equals Love.’ Most of the young writers who con- 
tributed to Declaration seem obsessed by Class 
so with any luck we shall hear a lot of it in the near 
future. Bill Hopkins was among them; but being a 
natural romantic he has chosen the higher and 
vaguer reaches of the subject—he has written a 
Power story with Class undertones. 

Peter Plowart, a fanatical and important mem- 
ber of a quasi-Fascist political party, takes a 
holiday in a remote Channel Island, ostensibly 
for a rest, but actually so that his minions can 
kill his rival and party boss in London with a 
hatchet and without involving Plowart. (The 
hatchet is one of the things which dissuade one 
from being wholely straight-faced about this 
novel.) But Plowart meets more than he bargains 
for on the island. The crude, shrewd fisherfolk 
soon get his number, and so does the young Dame 
of the island—a tiresome, intuitive creature who 
befriends Plowart, is raped in return, and finally 
tries to destroy him, not out of resentment at being 
raped, but because she thinks it in everyone’s best 
interest. .. . The trouble with all this is that 
Plowart, though he goes around breathing Power, 
is a convincing Power-figure only on a crackpot, 
Bayswater level. We can accept him as a fanatic; 
but we are also asked to believe that he is second- 





‘In size, intention 
and achievement 
VOSS is the work 
of a man for 
whom Tolstoy is 
the only fitting 
rival...A 
gigantic talent.’ 
Sunday Times 


VOSS by Patrick White. 16s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 












in-command of a rapidly rising party. Regrettably, 
he is too inept and fatuous to be anything of the 
kind. When not making major tactical errors, he 
indulges in naturist frolics like standing nude at 
his bedroom window for the wind to play on him. 
This and the hatchet unbalance a serious and 
interesting novel to the extent that it must be 
labelled merely promising. 

Nathanael West deals with power of a very 
different kind—the power of a hostile universe to 
reduce mankind to mere waste-bags of lechery 
and absurdity. West was killed in 1940, and this 
rather notable book is a reprint of the four short 
novels he left. Miss Lonelyhearts, the story of a 
reporter who does the personal problems column 
and goes mad with misery and frustration, and 
The Day of the Locust, which is about hopeless 
and obscene hangers-on in Hollywood, are 
probably the best. But all four have two things 
in common—laconic and viciously hard writing, 
and an implacable vision of a pagan world from 
which all the traditional pagan consolations have 
been removed. Sex, for example, is either dis- 
astrous or farcical, while the liquor always seems 
to have come straight from somebody’s cracked 
bath-tub. 

Roger Peyrefitte’s latest novel, rather uneasily 
translated by Edward Hyams, sets out to be a gay 
little costume-piece about the lighter and more 
lavatorial side of high ecclesiastical life. A young 
seminarist with a pretty face makes a rebellious 
nuisance of himself in France until influence is 
used to ease him into the household of a worldly 
and succulent cardinal in Rome. The chaplain to 
this household has a juicy and uninhibited niece. 
The general atmosphere is one of complacent 
levity. The cardinal himself quotes Horace. And 
eventually the young abbé, having found corks in 
his mattress an ineffective palliative, decides thata 
little unchastity will prejudice neither his soul nor 
his professional future. All this would be well 
enough in its way, were it not that a good half of 
the text is consumed by cloister-chatter among the 
abbé and fellow-underlings about relics, indul- 
gences, vestments and whatever. There is page 
after page of this stuff, frothy and quite funny at 
first, but ultimately and in essence a corroding 
bore. However, some nice Roman settings are 
pleasantly portrayed, and there are some tough 
jokes about Popes who are subject to miraculous 
visions, bossed by housekeeper nuns, and anxious 
to keep in with the workers. 


Two stock jobs to finish up with. Elleston 
Trevor’s The Pillars of Midnight is the story of a 
plague in a town in the home counties, with a bit 
of joyless adultery thrown in and a nosy priest 
to be long-winded about it. There are hopes, at 
the start, that technical details about the plague 
and its prevention will have distinct interest of a 
Balchinesque nature; but this side of the matter 
is more or less abandoned so that we can learn 
how the officious wife of the adulterous doctor 
succumbs to the plague, and how everyone is so 
pleased when she recovers that they determine 
never to be adulterous again. In Sophie, however, 
people are made of sterner stuff. Based on histori- 
cal research but presented in a definitely fictitious 
form, this is the tale of the smuggler’s daughter 
who became mistress to the Duke of Bourbon. It 
is a refreshing book in a way, because lords are 
lordly, brutes brutal and tarts tarty. They all enjoy 
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being so, what is more, and no one whines aboy 
his secret vocation to have been, say, an artist of 
a prison reformer instead. 





SIMON RAVEN 







A Gift for Schoolmasters 


English Historians. Selected passages compiled 

by Bertram Newman. (O.U.P., 18s.) 
Tuis is a collection of short extracts from histo. 
ians writing in English from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the present day. Its main jes. 
son, a melancholy one, is the deterioration in the 
style of English historians after reaching its peak 
in the century and a half which separate Clarep. 
don from Macaulay. This anthology has no 
apparent object except to illustrate changes ip 
style, so we may profitably use it to consider the 
reasons for the deterioration. Sir Walter Raleigh 
may give us a clue. “The end and scope of all his. 
tory,’ he wrote, is ‘to teach by example of time 
past such wisdom as may guide our desires and 
actions... .’ 

So long as historians believed that their art had 
this moral purpose, there was a dignity, a purpose 
in their writing. It was not ‘literature’: they wrote 
because they had something to say whos 
importance was recognised. In these days history 
is not regarded as a source of moral maxims, A 
sharp distinction has arisen between professional 
historians, many of whom could not care less how 
they slop their conclusions down on paper, and 
the ‘literary’ historians, who have nothing in par. 
ticular to say and say it very well. The rare excep. 
tion is a Tout, a Tawney, a Namier—all w- 
worthily represented here—who have a message 
of such importance that it seems to wring a style 
out of them. But the run-of-the-road Book Club 

























BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE 
NON-FICTION CHOICE 


The Pen and the 
Sword 


MICHAEL FOOT 


‘A magnificent, wide-sweeping flashback to 
the turbulent days when Swift waged the 
first great Press campaign in history and 
destroyed Marlborough.’—Sunday Express, 
‘An exciting story excellently narrated... 
lucid . . . intensely dramatic.’—Harold 
Nicolson, Observer. ‘Enthralling ... fine 
piece of historical writing.’—Henry Fairlie, 
Spectator. Illustrated 30s net 


The Habit of 
Loving 


DCFIS LESSING 


‘With these stories | am no longer in any 
doubt whatsoever that Mrs. Lessing is one 
of the best writers in England.’—Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, New Statesman. ‘A very 
distinguished collection.’—L. P. Hartley 
Spectator. ‘A born story-teller.’—Manches 
ter Guardian. 15s net 
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Choice historians (here set cheek by jowl with 
the great masters of the past) appear pitifully 
banal in their thought, just because they are so 
concerned to write finely. It is, of course, not fair 
to set the twenty-eight twentieth-century histor- 
jans here represented against Gibbon and Froude. 
But even lesser eighteenth-century historians 
excluded from this anthology—Mrs. Macaulay, 
say, or Horace Walpole—could express them- 
selves with a dignity and convinced seriousness of 
purpose too often lacking in their successors of 
comparable rank. 

Many of the familiar historical legends are here. 
Schoolmasters will find the book an invaluable 
source for précis and Latin proses for many years 
to come. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Tinkering with History 
The Poverty of Historicism. By Karl R. Popper. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 16s.) 
PROFESSOR Popper's book is a tract for the times. 
It starts in the guise of a piece of rigorous analysis, 
but by half-way we are deep in polemics directed 
against every variety of ‘progressive’ from Marx 
via Comte and Mannheim to Toynbee. As con- 
troversy it is brilliantly done, and the argument 
fits in well with postwar intellectual trends. It 
reflects the determination of the Right to go over 
from apologetic defence to pugnacious counter- 
attack. The trouble is that we seem to have heard 
most of it before. Conceived in 1919-20 (so Pro- 
fessor Popper tells us), completed in outline by 
1935, published as a series of articles in 1944 and 
1945, it comes on the scene a dozen years too late. 
Its thunder has been stolen, and by now we have 
moved over from admiring the novelty of the 
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Edited by SETON DEARDEN. 42s. 
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2nd large impression. 15s. 
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thesis to pin-point its limitations. Even so, it is 
well worth reading, particularly by those who can 
see through its arguments. 

Professor Popper defines ‘historicism’ as: 

An approach to the social sciences which 
assumes that historical prediction is their princi- 
pal aim, and which assumes that this aim is 
attainable by discovering the ‘rhythms’ or the 
‘patterns,’ the ‘laws’ or the ‘trends’ that underlie 
the evolution of history. 


The fundamental thesis of his work is that this 


- belief in historical destiny is ‘sheer superstition.’ 


Most historians (including, I imagine, Dr. Toyn- 
bee himself) would accept this general proposition 
without more ado. What will seem odd to them is 
that history and historicism should be made 
responsible for the views which Professor Popper 
reprobates. Historically, the doctrine of ‘histori- 
cism’ arose as a reaction against attempts during 
the Enlightenment to construct historical ‘laws’; 
its emphasis throughout was on the unique, the 
inscrutable, the unforeseeable. Its problem is not 
that it sets up immutable laws, but, as His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII recently said, that it tends to under- 
mine them, seeing ‘in religion, morality and law 
nothing but change and evolution.” 

Abolish ‘trends, ‘laws,’ ‘patterns,’ and (in 
Professor Popper's words) you leave ‘a vacuum’; 
insist on particularity and you quickly arrive at 
the atomisation of meaning and value. In this 
sense (as Professor Popper is finally constrained 
to admit) ‘historicism answers a real need.’ Of 
course, the search for ‘laws’ and ‘trends’ has its 
own dangers, Historians have been too quick to 
grasp at half-comprehended analogies from 
(usually out-moded theories of) the natural 
sciences; and Professor Popper is at his best when 
—returning to his own special field—he exposes 
the sometimes ‘astonishing crudity’ of their use 
of the terms of physics or astronomy. Neverthe- 
less no one, inside or outside the historical world, 
is going to rest satisfied with the view that history 
is one damned thing after the other, or that our 
only approach to the problems with which it has 
saddled us is to botch them up by what Profes- 
sor Popper calls ‘piecemeal tinkering.” When you 
have dry-rot in the main beams, it is not neces- 
sary to turn to sociology to know that more than 
tinkering is required. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Jail to Carnegie Hall 


Just Jazz. Edited by Sinclair Traill and the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles. (Peter Davies, 30s.) 
Father of the Blues. By W. C. Handy. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 25s.) 
TEN essays by jazzmen and critics, with twenty- 
four plates and a 220-page critical discography of 
records cut in 1956. Of special interest and value 
because it discusses the British tributary as well 
as the transatlantic main-stream. Outstanding in 
the text are a tape-recording of Satchmo reminisc- 
ing in language as individual as his ideas; learned 
reviews on boogie-woogie and on blues, with the 
full lyric of the blues memorial to Emmett Till 
(lynched at Tallahatchie, Mississippi, 1955); an 
astringent, but fair, account of British jazz by 
Charles Wiluford and a piece of thumping invec- 
tive irony by Satchmo’s English disciple, Humph, 
about highbrow critics who tell us his hero has 
‘gone commercial.’ Bravo! 

William Christopher Handy was born in 
Florence, Alabama, in 1875, of a long line of 
Methodist ministers. He toured the southern States 
as a young man with the Mahara Minstrels, listen- 
ing to his people’s singing, and later himself wrote 
tunes which every vocalist and instrumentalist of 
note has since sung, played, and often massacred, 
among them the immortal ‘Memphis Blues,’ ‘St. 


gif 


Louis Blues’ and arrangements of forgetten 


~ spirituals. This is a homespun, fascinating account 


of the era in which a living, splendid folk-song 
style progressed from jails and fields and railroads 
to the Library of Congress and the Carnegie Hall. 
Whether this progress was upwards or downwards, 
the reader will decide for himself. 

COLIN MACINNES 


Vitality and Courage 


Come Dance With Me. By Ninette de Valois. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 

As a Governor of the Royal Ballet School, I wish 
this book every success. Dame Ninette is the 
creator of a national ballet in this country and the 
school is the only institution which can ensure that 
it survives her. Her memoir describes hcw the 
Royal Ballet School became possible—an achieve- 
ment as remarkable as the launching of a satellite 
—but its real interest, in common with ail good 
autobiographies, is the extent to which it reveals 
the character behind the achievement. 

Dame Ninette de Valois has always been her 
own Prime Minister, Chief of Staff, and Comman- 
der-in-Chief. This status, of course, imposes its 
own limitations. It is only occasionally that the 
reader is allowed to hear the debates and the con- 
troversies which went on between this trinity of 
persons. Probably the most important decision 
in the. history of British ballet was taken in the 
season of 1934-35, when Dame Nine‘te was 
forced to choose between Ashton and Tudor as 
choreographers for Sadler’s Wells. But of this we 
hear nothing—and of the choreographers, 
dancers and musicians now active, we get brief 
sketches which do not assess them in the devastat- 
ing fashion of which their author is capable. 

But apart from being a commander, Dame 


TheBombs of Orsini 
MICHAEL ST. J. PACKE 


This story of an assassin and an Emperor is 
history at its best—and most entertaining. 
“Mr. Packe has made a grim, robustly enter- 
taining volume out of desperate ideals and 
cranky politics in Europe a century ago.” 
—Evening Standard. 
25s. 


The British 


DREW MIDDLETON 


Fascinating and controversial, this analysis 

of ourselves by the distinguished American 

foreign correspondent is now in its second 

impression. “Of all the books yet written on 
post-war Britain this is surely the best.” 

—The Times. 

25s. 


The Last Grain kace 
ERIC NEWBY 


This wonderful account of a round-the-world 
voyage in one of the last great sailing ships 
remains unique in its sphere. 

Illustrated. 25s. 


NATHANAEL WES 


All his novels in one volume: The Dream Life 
of Balso Snell; Miss Lonelyhearts; A Cool 
Million; The Day of the Locust. 25s. 


ecker & Warburg 


Illustrated. 
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Ninette is an artist, an acute observer of her 
fellow artists, and an exceedingly feminine 
female. It is when she exhibits these sides of her 
nature that the reader discovers she is a writer 
too. Life at Baltiboys, near Dublin, where she was 
born, conjures up the world of Somerville and 
Ross and her description of the day when she left 
it for the last time evokes all those feelings of 
betrayal that adult omnipotence imposes on child- 
hood: ‘I did not cry, nor did I ask when we might 
be coming back: I knew the truth and I wanted 
no comforting grown-up lies.’ And later there is a 
truly horrifying account of a visit to Frankfurt at 
the invitation of the British Council just after the 
war. Billeted with some Herrenvolk, she spent an 
evening during which her hosts exhibited for 





EVERY year one seems to comment on seasonal or 
unseasonal weather at the onset of winter and ponders 
whether the December primrose is a promise of things 
to come or a sad reminder of a sort of Indian summer. 
At this moment a pigeon is cooing when I might 
have looked for him stuffing his crop with acorns 
béneath an oak, and yesterday I found a wasp on 
the window-sill and it was not a queen but a worker, 
perhaps a survivor of a great brood now deceased. 
Once I noted in my diary that a rabbit I shot late 
in November was carrying young and I remarked on 
this sort of thing to the keeper from a near-by estate 
when we met the other evening at the Wood Pigeon 
Shooting Club’s supper. His own latest experience 
was of catching a rabbit in young in December, and 
his records, showing others breeding in January, com- 
pleted a full cycle of fertility. The pigeon didn’t coo 
for long and these things are freakish, like holly 
berries in midsummer. They remind one, however, 
that the seasons remain uncertain and uncontrolled in 
any way except, perhaps, in the hothouse and the hen 
battery. 


Ow VIsITORS 


‘While having tea by the fire I was reading your 
paragraph on the little owl,’ says a correspondent. ‘I 
then went upstairs and shut the casement windows, 
my mind still on the subject of owls. On the landing 
I turned on the light and found myself staring straight 
into the face of a large owl, perched on the newel 
post at the top of the stairs and within six inches of 
my face. I don’t think I have ever had such a surprise 
in my life and I felt like a witch who has conjured 
up her familiar. I collected my husband who, inci- 
dentally, refused to believe me until he saw it with 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THE SPECTATOR, 


her edification that mixture of servility and 
savagery which renders them incomprehensible. 
Finally, when writing of Lydia Lopokova, of 
Constant Lambert, and on occasions of Diaghilev 
as well, the reader detects a note of gratitude—and 
reverence, which acknowledges the great in- 
fluences in her life. 

Very remarkable human beings are inevitably 
very rare and the autobiography is the only way 
in which most of us make contact with them. 
Here is one reason why Dame Ninette de Valois’s 
memoirs are so eminently worth reading. Another 
is that they display in an extreme degree two 
qualities which most of us admire and envy: great 
vitality and great courage. 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 





his own eyes. We were rather at a loss to know what 
to do with the creature—we were going out 
and weren't too keen to leave it there, not knowing if 
he would be intelligent enough to go out by the win- 
dow through which he had come in, so my husband 
courageously grabbed it from behind and, with 
agitated flappings, screechings and peckings, it was 
launched out into the garden. I can’t imagine owls 
often come into people’s houses. It was about nine to 
twelve inches high, brown, and I wondered if it were 
a young tawny owl.’ For my part, I might mention 
waking one night and finding an owl calling from 
my bed-rail. This was not so surprising, however, for 
barn owls nested every year in one of the chimneys 
of the house. 


CARRYING A HARE 


Passing a man on‘the road the other day I noticed 
that he had a hare which he had either snared or 
picked up on the road, victim of an accident. The 
dead hare was being held by the heels and its ears 
were trailing, for he wasn’t a very tall man. I had an 
impulse to stop and tell him that he wasn’t carrying 
his hare in the proper way, at least if he wanted to 
make soup. I was taught to carry a hare by its ears. 
Almost invariably when a hare is shot or comes to a 
violent end the blood, which makes soup, collects in 
the abdomen if the hare is carried by the ears. If it 
is carried by the hind legs the blood is almost certain 
to fill the cavity behind the ribs and will be lost unless 
care is taken when it is being paunched. I have never 
made hare soup, and have no great taste for the flesh 
of hares unless they are roasted and well basted, but 
this is what I was told, and the lesson came early. I 
carried hares for all sorts of people when a small boy 
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and my length was not much greater than that of a 
full-grown bog hare, which was always thought to be 
the largest breed. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Depending on the climate, chrysanthemum stook 
are sometimes lifted and replanted under glass, A 
friend sets his in ashes and finds they come on well 
for cuttings in the early year. Chrysanthemums need 
not, however, be brought in unless they are likely to 
be exposed to very hard conditions, although it cap. 
not be denied that they improve with the breaking up 
of over-large root clumps. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 130. E. POULSEN (‘Magasinet,’ June, 1957) 


BLACK (9 men) 


Yl6bMu 




















WHITE (11 men) 














WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Petite: 
Kt x K P, threat Kt-Q 5. 1...R (6) x Kt;2R-K7. 
1...R(l) xX Kt;2R-Kt7. 1...P x Kt;2R-B4 
Note the thematic try 1 ...R x P? defeated only by 
S30 we et 


* 


As promised last week, a game from Barden’s book. 
If you want to score, cover moves up so’ that you only 
see Black’s moves after you have decided what you 
would do (you are playing Black). No score given for 
the first twelve moves. Footnotes are based on Bar- 
den’s comments and give his points—if any—allotted 
for alternative moves. 

White, ENEJ Black, Karu 
Opening, Sicilian (Budapest, 1953) 


1P-K4 P-Q B4 21 Kt-Q4 P-Kt 4 (3) 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt-Q B3 22 B-QBI1 R-Q B 1 (24 
3 P-Q4 Px P 23 P-Kt 3 P-B 3 (3) (e) 
4Kt x P Q-B2 24 B-K 3 K-B 2(1) 
5 Kt-Q B3 P-K 3 25 R-Q BI R-R 2(2)(/) 
6 P-K Kt 3 P-Q R3 26 Kt-Kt 5 Q-Kt 1 (2) 
7 B-Kt2 Kt-B 3 27 Q-K 2 R (B 1)-R I(t) 
8 Kt(Q4)-K2 B-K2 28 K R-Q 1 B-Kt 2 (2) 
90-0 P-K R4 29 B-R7 Q-R 1 (3)( 
10 B-Kt 5 P-Kt4 30 B-Q 4 R-R 8 ch! (5) @ 
11 P-QR4 P-Kt 5 31BxR R x Bch{(i) 
12 Kt-Kt 1 P-R4 32K xR B x Pchi(I) 
13 Kt-Q2 B-R 3 33 K-Kt 1 B-B 6 (3) 
(2 points) (a) 
14 Kt-Kt 3 P-R 5(3)(6) 34 Kt-B7 Q-R 1 (1) 
15 B-B4 Kt-K 4 (2) 35Q x B Kt x Qch(f) 
16 R-K I P x P(l) 36 K-Kt 2 P-Kt 5 (1) 
17RP xP Kt-R 4(1) 37 R-K RI Q-O B1(2)@ 
18 B-QBI Kt-Kt 5 (2) (c) 38 R-R7ch(/) K-Kt 3 (1) 
19 Kt-B4 Kt x Kt(1) 39 R (B 1)- Q x Kti(l) 
K R 1 (k) 
20 B x Kt Kt-K 4(1) 40 R (1)- K-B 4 (1) 


R6ch 
41 Resigns (/) 

(a) Black intends to conduct an attack on both wings at one, 
keeping his king in centre—justifiable because of difficulty for 
White in breaking central positions. 

(6) If in reply 15 B x P, then 15...R x B; 16P x R, Kt-Kt5; 
17 P-K B 4, Kt-K 6 with good game. 

(c) 2 points also for P-Kt 4. 

(d) Preventing Kt-Kt 5 by threat on Q B P. M 

(e) 1 each for Kt-Kt 5 and B-B 4. Text is very strong, allowing 
Black to unite rooks. 

(f) 1 point for R-R 3. 

(g) 1 point for Q-K B 1 (to be followed by Q-R 3). ; 

(A) Decisive: now point of Black B and Q on long diagonal 
becomes evident. 

(i) 2 points for Q-Q Kt | also. 

(/) 38 B-K: 6,Q-Kt 2; 39 B x P, Kt-R 5 d.ch. is also fatal. 

(k) 39 R x B, Kt x B; 40 Kt-Kt 5, Q-B 3 ch and wins cast 

(J) 45-50 points, master. 40-44, good British championship. 
35-39, Good county. 30-34, good club. 25-29, average © 
15-24, weak club. 8-14, home or occasional player. 0-7, . 
Over 50, you're cheating 
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No More Seasons 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 405 
Report by W. May Byron 


Competitors were asked to submit their reactions to the idea that the Earth will eventually reach a 
position in which its axis will be at right angles to the path of its orbit. 


THERE are two distinct possibilities which can be 
inferred from the wording of this competition, 
and H. I. Swordy defined them neatly by asking 
whether the Earth would present one of its poles 
or its girth to the Sun. I am glad to say the 
democratic decision (over two-thirds of the.entry) 
js in favour of ‘vertical gyration,’ to use G. G. 
MacMillan’s phrase, which entails far less drastic 
results than those envisaged by the competitors 
who decided on horizontal gyration. 

Leaving out the bewildered non-mathematicians 
who felt the implications of the subject to be 
beyond them (though I must pass on Adrienne Gas- 
coigne’s comment: ‘It reminds me of that 
examination question—Describe the creation of 
the world, touching briefly on its effects’), a larger 
entry than expected contained one or two Flat- 
earthers, three or four Scared-stiffs, and four or 
five from the Couldn’t-care-less school; with the 
main body largely concerned with the effects on 
seasons and climate, cricket, conversation, lovers, 
fashions and birds, in that order. 

I must apologise to R. A. McKenzie for the 
word ‘path’ being printed instead of ‘plane,’ and 
J. A. Lindon also considers me blameworthy : 

And when I wake up the lodger shouting, 
Eccentricity of a planet! 
I tell him, Don’t blame me, W. May Byron 
beganet. 
How should I know what happens when axes go 
perpendicular? 
Let ‘em drop out altogether, /’m not particular; 
Most likely their influence makes the sea choppy, 
Or something equally soppy. 
Parodies were not asked for, but there was another 
Ogden Nash (besides this one) from P. O. G. 
White, an e. e. cummings from Gloria Prince and 
a Louis MacNeice from J. A. Lindon, all of them 
good. D. R. Peddy sent a Kipling: 
Dawn will not come like thunder, chum; 
It won’t come up at all. 
and there were a few not-so-good Shakespeares. 

Commendations to all the competitors already 
mentioned (with special congratulations to R, A. 
McKenzie for his clever Ruminative Rondeau) 
plus J. E. Cherry, Vera Telfer, Arcas, H. Hard- 
man, P. W R. Fodt, Andrew Russell and David 
MacMillan. Choosing the winners was not easy, 
but I finally recommend that the prize money be 
divided equally among J. Aitken, Kenneth S. 


PRIZES 
(J. AITKEN) 


Our earth along its orbit moves askew 

To right or left according to our view; 
And men who walk upon its surface share 
In that obliquity. So it is rare 

Among earth’s many million souls to find 
One upright and uncompromising mind. 
But, if on orbit axis stands erect, 

It is not too fantastic to expect 

Mankind to be affected by that pull, 

And the exception come to be the rule. 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


We shall not see that upright earth 
Where.(we hope) upright men 

Shall number from their day of birth 
Nine hundred months and ten— 


For years would be no more, and here’s the reason: 
The Moon alone would rule man’s sense of season. 


Let poles freeze on! Let tropics frizzle! 
Britannia still would own 

Her share of heaven's gentle drizzle 
Within the temperate zone: 


Well may we contemplate with joy a scene 
In which the royal Oak is ever green! 


(PAUL MCCLELLAND) 
A 171TH CENTURY CONCEIT 


On what strange Chances all our Pleasures rest, 

Since Life is seasoned by a tilting Ball 

Which brings the Spring in verdant Beauty 
dressed, 

Nostalgic Autumn and the leaves that Fall. 


Let Time correct the tilt and Fancy sees, 
Summer and Winter only, Day and Night : 
A double-headed Hell, one side to Freeze, 
The other roasting in perpetual Light. 


Never to see the Evening Sun go down, 

The primrose Bloom, Summer her robe divest, 
No moonlit night a lovers’ Idyll crown— 

On what strange Chances all our Pleasures rest. 


(H. B. MCCASKIE) 


We women pray to thee, Lord, please, oh please, 
Tilt back our axis twenty-three degrees; 

Let it incline at its old angle, Lord, 

This new one leaves us infinitely bored. 

What have we done that we should suffer so? 
There are no seasons now: no come and go 

Of fashions and of fabrics; none may think 

Of summer cottons or of winter mink; 

None satisfy inborn ancestral needs 

For spring creations and for autumn tweeds; 
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Our lives are grey and all our future black; 
Have pity on us, Lord, and tilt it back. 


COMMENDED 
(J. BE. CHERRY) 
me youngist sez hits the horbit an mind you e wun a 
skolership so e nos wot es torking abart the heskimos 
wont mind e sez but cuzin flos coin ter ave a thin 
time.wiv er herpartments hat blackpool we aint goin 
ter git no summer of coarse we aint goin ter git no 
winter neiver an me ole man want ter no wots ter 
appen ter is long pants e sez the vegiterbles on the 
herlotment wont no if theyre comin or goin as tho its 
my fort the lojjer sez rot itll be orl rite if the mp’s 
gits there fingers out an halters summer time that 
will give them sumthink ter do besides muckin abart 
wiv wagis mind you i thinks its them there spudnicks 
evry time they wip round they wack agin the pole wot 
wiv them an the atomboms wot else can we expec. 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 408 
Set by Papoose 
In mediaval times the term ‘cantilena’ was often 
applied to a ballad on a sacred subject, e.g., the 
famous monorhymed Passiontide Lament begin- 
ning: 
The sufferings of sweet Jesus Christ and His 
sore agony 
Hear ye, good people, one and all, of high 
and low degree. 
Seven years He trod a pilgrim’s way, right 
penitentially, 
And fasted forty days and nights in His 
humility. 
Competitors are invited to insert five or six dis- 
tichs between these two, on the subject of the 
Birth and Infancy of Christ. Prize: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
408,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 17. Results on December 27. 





For Overseas Readers 


OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 3 
Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 


The ‘Do It Yourself habit, a necessity in 
the remoter parts of the world, has now 
become something of a craze in Britain 
and the US, especially in such matters as 
house decoration, furniture making and 
small-boat building. A prize of six guineas 
is offered for either a ‘Do It Yourself 
calypso or a work song for ‘Do It Yourself 
husbands and wives. Limit 16 lines. 

This competition is open to all readers 
living outside the British Isles. Entries, 
addressed ‘Overseas Competition No. 3,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
25, 1958. Results on March 14. 1958. 











Kitchin, Paul McClelland and H. B. McCaskie. 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 969 


ACROSS 








1 Disclosure of plans for feathering the nest? (8) 


5 Smilingly announced intention to be a doctor 
(6). 


9 Fairy, goodbye! as they say in Middlesex (8). 
10 She preceded art in the affections of Landor (6). 
12 He could not be called Victor (5). 

13 Tan undies—for wear in the water? (9) 

14 The Vicar’s perpetual problem? (4, 2, 6) 

18 — unduly, no wonder when trying to deceive 
(12). 


21 Shake a tonic with a lot of noise for countrymen 
abroad (9). 

23 He has some pull, being of a lofty nature (5). 

24 She amounts to nothing when it’s over (6). 

25 Her plans are ali scattered in pieces by the 
General (8). 

26 Whispered expressively, but with rather a pre- 
tentious air, it seems (6). 

27 Percy Dacier’s bride had a meal, rough treat (8). 


19 
20 
22 








DOWN 5 
Have a meal, then work steadily; it will satisfy (6). 
Where, we hear, a bull’s to be found in action (6). 
an. milestones on the ——!’ (Dickens) 12 

»4) 

Was Aristotle its first practical exponent? (6-6) 
The poor beast’s very ill-iaden (5). 
‘Set a huge "tween my heart and tongue’ 
(Shakespeare) (8). 16 
Tuition in deportment in fashion time (8). T) 
One of the awkward squad in skirmishes about 
five o’clock? (6-6) 
Ideal state for an invalid, oddly enough (3, 2, 4). 7 
— for Scotsmen when the pistol’s fired 
(3-5). 
The grand council is thrown into confusion over ~ 
mixed gin; car wanted! (8) 
Make way in Georgia for a girl (6). 
The Iron Curtain? (6) 7 
Mr. Rochester’s ward (5). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on December 17 and addressed: Crossword No. 969, 99 Gower St.. London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


23 
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Solution on December 20 Solution to No. 967 on page 815 


The winners of Crossword No. 967 are: Mr. W.S. Huxtey. 337Springf id 


Road, Chelmsford, Essex. and Mrs W.  Botmeau 


Stoke Aobou, 


Beaminster, Dorset 
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CONTROLLING INVESTMENT OVERSEAS * 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





It is pathetic to think that the wait- 
“ ing and preparing for the convertible 

% F * debenture issue of the British 
So AS Petroleum Company brought insti- 
tutional business on the Stock Exchange almost 
to a standstill. As oil issues go it was not 
stupendous—the major oil companies are spend- 
ing over £1,500 million a year on capital account 
—and as part of the national investment in over- 
seas oil undertakings it was clearly ‘top priority.’ 
The trouble is that outside the nationalised 
industries, which are financed directly by the 
Treasury, there is no proper financial control or 
planning of the national investment programme. 
The Capital Issues Committee does not direct the 
financial traffic; it merely acts as a robot traffic 
light—with a Treasury policeman pressing the 
buttons—and like most traffic lights in busy 
centres it is occasionally responsible for gigantic 
jams. The British Petroleum issue is essentially 
part of our overseas investment. Mr. Alan Day, 
to whose Third Programme talk on sterling I 
referred last week, expressed the view that as 
we are so short of capital at home, and as the 
basic needs of our economy have been so starved 
for so long, we ought to reduce the amount of 
lending we do overseas rather than increase it. 
This, he added, would involve imposing exchange 
control over capital movements to sterling area 
countries. I was interested to see that Mr. Robert 
Neild, writing in the District Bank Review, was 
even more emphatic than Mr. Day. In view of our 
large foreign debts and our small reserves, he 
said, steps will have to be taken—at least for the 
next few years—to check the capital outflow and 
devote a larger part of our current surplus to 
reducing the sterling balances and raising the 
reserves. The only effective way, he said, to 
achieve this would be to tighten the control on 
capital movements to non-sterling countries and 
introduce a new control on capital movements to 
the sterling area. Mr. Neild, a Cambridge 
economist, spent some years recently at the 
Treasury and must know what he is talking about 
on these balance of payments issues. 


* * + 


As a Conservative Government does not be- 
lieve in planning investment at home (outside the 
public sector) it cannot be expected to welcome 
any planning of our investment abroad, but I 
have always wondered why it goes on setting itself 
a precise target of £300 to £350 million a year for 
the surplus on our international account if it has 
no definite ideas what to do with it. Since 1952, 
if we omit the bad year 1955 when we had a 
deficit, we have been averaging a surplus of about 
£230 million on our annual balance of payments 
(including defence aid and grants), and unless 
there is another Korean war it does not seem 
likely that we can do much better. Since the begin- 
ning of 1952 to the middle of 1957 the cumulative 
surplus amounted to £957 million. Yet at the 
end of this period the improvement in our posi- 
tion as international banker (taking the difference 
between the sterling balances and the gold and 
dollar reserves as the net banking liability) was 
only £56 million. According to Mr. Neild this 
was due to the fact that long-term investment 
abroad and repayment of debt, etc., absorbed 
£901 million. If the Chancellor really needed the 
surplus, as he told the House of Commons on 
April 9, ‘not only for our own security as a trading 
nation but also to honour our commitments as a 
world banker,’ it was just plain silly to have 
allowed so much investment abroad. 





The Treasury has stated in its Bulletins that 
the net annual outflow of long-term capital in the 
past three years has averaged a little over £190 
million. Out of this sum repayment of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian loans has accounted for about 
£30 million a year. The rest has been absorbed by 
direct sterling area borrowings on the London 
market and by investing retained profits of UK- 
controlled oil, mining, manufacturing and 
property companies operating overseas. The 
actual gross investment abroad is considerably 
larger than these net figures suggest, for allowance 
is made for long-term investment in Britain by 
foreign companies and individuals and for sales 
of long-term British assets abroad (such as the 
Trinidad Oil Company). We must also add the 
‘leaks,’ that is, the flow of funds out of sterling 
area countries into dollars through gaps in the 
present exchange controls, which can only be 
deduced from movements in the gold and dollar 
reserves. Mr. Day estimated the Kuwait ‘leak’ at 
about £45 million a year in the past two years, 
rising to £70 million in the first half of 1957 before 
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the ‘leak’ was stopped. Other ‘leaks’ are now 
reported to be active in Hong Kong and Tangig. 


* * * 


It is deplorable that when confronted with g 
flight from sterling and a threat to our solvency 
as international banker, the Chancellor should 
have resorted to a 7 per cent. Bank rate as his 
main defence, knowing that this reduces the sur. 
plus on our meagre balance of payments, in. 
creases our domestic costs, worsens the position 
of our commodity-producing customers overseas, 
checks desirable productive investment at home 
and undermines confidence in business every. 
where. A better policy, as these two economists 
convincingly argue, would have been to withdraw 
from our over-extended investment commitments 
overseas, tighten up our exchange controls and 
impose a new One over capital movements in the 
sterling area, and, as Mr. Day suggests, try to 
negotiate a funding of some of the sterling 
balances held by large holders, such as Malaya 
and Ghana, which have sterling far in excess of 
their immediate needs. The present ludicrous 
policy of using, or misusing, an annual surplus 
of £200 million in indiscriminate investment over- 
seas and in indiscriminate repayment of sterling 
balances should not be tolerated a moment longer, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH the great £41 million 
BRITISH PETROLEUM issue is out— 
scaled down from £50 million by 
the CIC—there has been little or no 
revival in Stock Exchange business. The terms 
should attract every type of investor, for a 6 per 
cent. convertible debenture stock (1976-80) at 99 
is undeniably attractive. Units of £50 can be con- 
verted into ten ordinary shares in July, 1958 and 
1959—equivalent to 99s. a share—and into eight 
ordinary shares in 1960—equivalent to 123s. 9d. 
The shares promptly fell 4s. in the market to 
98s. 3d. Other oil shares fell in sympathy except 
ULTRAMAR. The issue will be ‘stagged’ for it will 
go immediately to a premium when dealings start. 
The British Government is not applying for the 
stock, which means that its share of the equity 
will go down from 56 per cent. to 514 per cent. 
if the stock is fully converted. The BURMAH OIL 
company is also not applying, but holders of 
Burmah will have preferential treatment of their 
applications. The BP directors state that the re- 
sults for 1957 will not differ materially from those 
of 1956 in spite of the Suez upset. Sales so far 
have been above the level of the previous year. 
* * + 





The SHELL issue has been fixed, it is said, for 
the early part of next year and the rumour around 
Throgmorton Street—which could not be pinned 
down by any tribunal to any specific name or 
class of broker (‘top,’ top-hatted or hatless)—is 
that it will take the form of ordinary shares at a 
huge discount, if not at par. This issue should be 
more popular with investors perhaps than BP, for 
the Shell political risks are much more widely 
distributed round the world. Moreover, the in- 
crease in its earnings this year has been remark- 
able. The third-quarter report shows that the 
value of sales, excluding duties, was slightly down 
but well up (13 per cent.) on the third quarter of 
1956. Profit margins and net income were also 
slightly lower, but for the nine months the net 
profits were no less than 264 per cent. above those 
of the corresponding period of 1956. Capital and 
exploration expenditures in this period have risen 
by 8 per cent. to £273 million, and the long-term 
debt is higher by £21 million at £1864 million. 


This explains the need for further financing. The 
fourth-quarter results may not be so good, but for 
the full year the ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL record of 
profitable growth should be outstanding. 

* * * 

The only market which is active and strong 
remains that in brewery shares. I referred a fort 
night ago to the attraction of BASS on a yield 
basis. This has been further enhanced this week 
by the increase in its final dividend, making 46 
per cent. against 43 per cent. Earnings at 103 per 
cent. were sufficient to cover the new dividend 
about 2} times. Profits before tax were 28 pef 
cent. higher than a year ago. The shares jumped 
8s. and at 128s. 9d. cum final dividend the yield 
is still the attractive one of 73 per cent. The 
market, however, is grumbling at the absence of 
a scrip bonus. HAMMONDS UNITED BREWERIES is 
also increasing its dividend—to 14 per cent. 
against 134 per cent.—and with a rise of 14 per 
cent. in profits (before tax) earnings were sufficient 
to cover the dividend 1.85 times. At 9s. 3d. the 
5s. shares yield 7.7 per cent. 


* * * 


Mr. Bedford, the chairman of DEBENHAMS, has 
again made it clear to shareholders that the group 
is bent on taking over a ‘popular’ chain store 
business. The bid for Hopes did not succeed 
against Mr. Isaac Wolfson, but Mr. Bedford has 
got his finance ready by increasing the unissued 
capital from £14 to £5 million (some of which 
may be issued as preference shares when the time 
comes). In the meantime investors can hold the 
shares with a comfortable feeling that the very 
capable board knows what it is doing. It is just 
completing its modernisation and building pro- 
gramme (it is rightly postponing further building 
while money is so dear) and has put itself in funds 
by the £2,200,000 ‘rights’ issue. It has a wide range 
of stores catering for what it calls the ‘high class, 
‘middle class’ and ‘popular’ trades and in the yeat 
to July their net profits were nearly 7 per cent. 
up. The 274 per cent. dividend was covered by 
earnings of 414 per cent. At 36s. 3d. the 10s 
shares yield 74 per cent. which is over 1 per cent 
more than the yield on UNITED DRAPERY. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
s. Minimum 2 lines. Box 


DECEMBER 6, 


1957 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


SPCRETARY “of “Trade Association (Incor- 





1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Deemer’ The Spectator Litd., 
Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Taephone EUSton 3221 (5 — 


—— = = - - 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Applications are invited for the post of Scnior 
Assistant Keeper in the Antiquities Departments. 
Stipend according to qualifications on the scale 
£850--£1.100 x £50, with contributory pension 
gander F.S.S.U., and family allowance. The post 
will preferably be held in the Egyptian Depart- 
ment, but may be held in the Greek and Roman 
Department. The duties will include supervision 
of both Departments. Seven copies of applica- 
fiom, stating age, qualifications, and giving the 
names of three referees, should be sent to the 
Director, from whom further information may 
be obtained, by 1 February, 1958. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
intend to appoint an 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


responsible for planning ang execution of the 
Company's advertising in all media. We are 
looking for a man who has an affectionate 
respect for the English language and is skilled in 
its use. He needs also to have a good knowledac 
of typography. The position is an opportunity for 
a man of intelligence and sensitivity who has 
not specialised in only one side of advertising, 
but who has had wide expericnce of publicity, 
gales promotion and advertising, The salary, 
conditions of employment and pension are 
attractive. Write in confidence to: 

L, Bernstein, Chairman, Granada TV 

Network Limited, 36 Golden Square, W.1. 


“GRANADA TV NETWORK LIMITED 


sequires a PERSONNEL MANAGER wo bec 
based in Manchester and a Personnel Officer to 


be based in London, but responsible to the 
Manager in Manchester 
Applicants should write giving full particu 
lars t© the Managing Director, 

GRANADA TV NETWORK., 
% GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


BLM. PRISON SERVICE. CHAPLAINS. Appli- 

are invited from Church of England 
Clergy who feel attracted to the special work 
of Chaplain in H.M. Prison and Borstal Service 


Candidates should be preferably under the 
age of 45. Appointments are full time and nor- 
mally for a period of seven years. Successful 


candidates will remain within the scope of the 
Clergy Pensions Measures 1948 and 1954, The 
stinend is £1,050 ner annum, Unfurnished accom- 
modation provided free, or if not available, a 
rent allowance in licu. Application forms from 
the Establishment Officer (E16/3/47), Prison 
Commission, Horseferry House, Dean Ryle 
Street, London: S.W.1, to be returned by 31 
December, 1957. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. POST OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. Applications invited from 
@oalified teachers for appointment to Council's 
service (if not already in permanent service) and 
assignment to following school. Allowance sub- 
ject to approval of Counci) on appaintment. 
New School for Boys in North Kensington. 
Headmaster: EF. Davies (for about 1,000 Boys, 
eccupying premises of Florence Gladstone and 
N. Kensing'on Secondary Schools. Expected to 
open September, 1958). Varicty of courses, 
Academic, Technical and Commercial will be 
Provided at all levels, Icading to G.C.E. *O" 
and ‘A’ levels and other external examinations. 
Deputy Headmaster (£325). Good qualifications, 
Organising ability, varied teaching expericncc 
and in*erest in whole ficld of education. Form 


EO/TS/10(SR) (s.a.e, foolscap) from and re- 
turnable to Divisional Officer, 131, Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. Closing date 20th Decem- 
ber. (2250) 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH, An unusual 
Opportunity occurs in a well-known London ad- 
Yertising agency for a University graduate aged 
about 26, with a good knowledge of statistics 
and a keen interest in consumer and market re- 
®arch. The position will cover a wide range of 
activities and offer g00d prospects for advance- 
ment. This vacancy is known to our staff. All 
applications which should be in detail, will be 
weated in the strictest confidence.—Box No. 1503. 


OFFICE BOY REQUIRED in Editorial Dept. of 
the ‘Spectator."-—-Full details by post in own 
handwriting to the Secretary, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strard, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
Safi (m. & [.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 967 


ACROSS.—1 Shaliops, 5 Stemma. 9 In a 
hurry. 10 Strove, 12 Tonic. 13 Shakedown. 14 
Alliteration. 18 Countenances, 21 Latin crib. 


23 Pitch. 
Skyscape. 
DOWN.—1 Shinto, 2 


24 Inmate. 25 Pergolas. 26 Nanism. 27 
Avaunt, 3 Launcelot. 4 
Parishioners. 6 Tithe. 7 Myosotis. & Apenninc. 
12 Make and break. 15 Arcopagus. 16 Scallion. 
17 Huntsman. 19 Stella. 20 Chaste. 22 Notes. 





d Secretary) wants similar post with pro- 
fessional, educatidnal or technical body. Trained 
interviewer and lecturer, Starting salary £750 
—Box 1478. * 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week, For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


“THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30, 5, 6. 7. Donagh McDonagh's 
Irish fantasy, HAPPY AS LARRY. Can. S111 
(3475 before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘EUROPEAN ART IN AMERICA.’ An itlus- 
trated lecture by Prof. Arthur Burkhard, fanrous 
American expert on Austrian and Central Euro- 
pean Art. Thurs., 12 Dec., at 8.30 p.m, at Arts 
Council, 4 St. James’s Sq.. S.W.1. Tickets 3s. 
(Members and Students 2s.) from Anglo-Austrian 
Society, 139 Kensington High Street, W8. 
WEST 9003. 

EINSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Special lectures on “La Guerra Espahola 
de 1936-39 en la literatura universal’ by Dn. 
Rafaci Calvo Serer on 9th and 10th December, 
at 6 p.m 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn_ Fernando Chucca on 
“E! Escorial como anhclo y memaje de Felipe 
Ir” on 13th December, at 6 p.m 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS BY FELIX VALLOTTON 
(1865-1925). Daily, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
RONALD SEARLE, Drawings. 
FRY and KYFFIN 
10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1 
EUROPEAN MASTERS—Bonnard, Boudin, 


Square. 
ANTHONY 
WILLIAMS, Paintings. 


Corot, Degas, Fantin, Modigliani, Utrillo, etc. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY. MODERN 


TURKISH PAINTING. Daily. 
10.1. Until December 21. 
Ww... 


10-5.30. Sats 
142 New Bond Sirect, 


PIERRE MONTAL, 
Paintings, Water Cols., 


14 South Molton St. 
Drawings by Demcurisse. 
First Exhibition London. Nov. 2@th-Dec. 24th. 
Daily, 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 


Street, W.1. Charming small victures by English 
and French artists. CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
EXHIBITION. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS, ETCHERS 
and ENGRAVERS. 26 Conduit St., 10-5, Sats. 
10-1, Until Jan, 2. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. 
Demonstrations, London H.Q 
Square, S.W.1, BEL. 5351. 
TOOTH’S: RECENT ACQUISITIONS XII. 
Pain’ings by CANALETTO, SCOTT, CON- 
STABLE. SISLEY, BOUDIN, UTRILLO, 
MATISSE, ROUAULT, BRAQUE, ctc. Daily. 
9.30-6. Sats. 9.30-1.—31 Briton Street, W.1. 
UNION SOCIETY OF LONDON. Joint debate 
with Cambridge Union: “That a measure of 
‘British Sovercignty should be sacrificed in the 
cause of Euroncan Co-operation.’ Wed., Dec. 
11, Common Room, Gray’s Inn, at 8.15 p.m. 
Entrance, Holborn Gate. Visitors welcome. 


Lectures and 
33 «Belgrave 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


PICTORAMA—ncw, intelligent, attractive gift 
for 3-?-year-okis, 7s. 6d, From buokshops. Four 
titles, including “The Twelve Days of Christmas.’ 
See them at Children’s Paradise, 138 Park Lane, 
an exhibition in aid of Royal School for the 
Blind. Send for list to Pictorama, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, Loadon, Wl. Eunos etanell 


BUY YOUR TEA 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE 

Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular with 
the Catering Trade, is now availabje for house- 
hold use at wholesale prices. Special 7 Ib. economy 
tins only 35s, post paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly 
for Ss. 6¢ C.W.O,. Cash refunded if not de- 
lighted. Send also for our price lists of Con- 
tinenta! and Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P.2, Green Hill, WORCESTER. 





A GIFT OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION! 


with 


BETTABRIDGE 


you can set up any deal in a jiffy, play it out or 
flick it back instantly to try another variation. 
The Iideat Gift for Every Bridge Player 
from Beginner to Expert 
APE god Stationers stock ‘Bettabridge’ 
For full particulars ang FREE explanatory 
booket write to: 




















ABANDON DULL MEALS. OX TONGUE, 
the most delicious and tender on sale. Pre-war 
excellence. 1 Ib. tims 128. 6¢. HAM: Mild 
Dan'sh Cooked mmon Ham, as exported 
to the U.S.A.; 1} Ib. ting 18s. BRISKET OF 
BEEF: Choice Pressed Beef, 2 i tins 17s. 
Tongue and Ham 30s. Tongue, Ham and Brisket 
45s. ELVAS PLUMS : Just arrived direct from 
the Leading Packer. Original 1 Ib. round boxes 
7s. 6d.; cight for 55s. MARRONS GLACES: 
Direct from France. Original fancy tins, 6 o7 
8s. 6d., 14 oz. 16s. FRENCH CRYSTALLISED 
FRUITS: Magnificent Qualty ang Acssort- 
ment. 94 Ib, 168. 6d, Apricots, 1} Ib. 28s. 
Strawberries, 14 o7 18s, PEACHES IN 
SYRUP: Exquisite South African. One of the 
best shipments since the war. Halves or sliced 
as desired. 30 oz. tins, six for 13s. CRAN- 
BERRY PRESERVE from the Swiss Mountains 
Perfection of flavour. 7 07. tubes. two for 8s 
AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE, 3 ib 
13s., 6 Ib. 25s. SCOTCH SHORTBREAD : Cut 
Fingers in attractive tins, Pre-war ineredicnts 
butter, shell eggs, flour and sugar. 1 Ib. tins 
&s., 1 Ib. 15 oz. 143. TURKISH DELIGHT: 
Most expensive inaredicnts onty, 1! Ib. gift 
box 6s. GIANDUIA : The Turin Confcctioner’s 
Masterpiece. Hazcinuts and Chocolate ground 
together, 1 Ib. tins 20s. CONTINENTAL 
CASKET: Cadbury’s Finest Assorted Choco- 


lates, 2 th. 23s. All post paid. Weiehts net 
Gifts can be posted direct. — SHILLING 
ot te CO. LTD., 16 Phitpet Lane. London, 


ARE YOU A BURGUNDY LOVER? 


We can offer you a choice of about 200 wines, 
including Rhone, at 7s. 11d.; 1953 Beavijolais, 
8s. 34.; Cote de Beaune, 1953, 10s.; Moulin a 
Vent, 10s. 6d.; Calvet’s Beaune, 1952, 13s. 6d_; 
Aloxe Corton, Gevrey Chambertin, Vosne 
Romance, Chambolie Musigny, from 13s. Sd 
1952-53 vintages. Send postcard for fine list 
of Clarets and German Wines from Leading 
Wine Importers of the Eastern Countries. 
PATEN & CO., Dept. 4, Peterborough. 


HONEY.-—Pure English. Carton doz. 1 tb. jars, 
S0s.; Six jars, 25s. 6d. Tin, 7 Ib. 28s. 6d.; 4 Ib.. 
16s. 6d. Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford 
Carr. pd. 


‘GILES CAROL, SINGERS’ Christmas Card 
for Greater London Fund for the Blind (incor- 
Porating United Appeal for the Blind). Regis- 
tered in accordance with the Nationa! Assistance 
Act, 1948. 9d. cach with envelope from Fund 
2 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. AMB. 0191 


HONEY 
FOR XMAS and against Colds & Coughs, fincst 
White Clover Honey 12 1 Ib, £2 10s., or 28 tb 
tin £5. Cash with order plcase. ORSETI 
APIARY, Fen Lane, Orsctt, Essex, 
GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholcmea! Bread. 
home made, -has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, estiecially of the B group 
Quick and casy to makc-—beginners need not 
dout their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family wi!l enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felsted, Essex 
The wheats are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, ctc. Prices, post frec, including re- 
cives : 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.: 14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d. 
Write H. GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) 
MILL, 8 Orchard Housc. Mill Road. Chelms 
ford, Essex. 


MAYFLOWER SHERRY shipped from Jerez 
and botticd by JAMES HAWKER & CO., Ply- 
mouth, on the quay from whence the Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed in 1620. Also HAWKER’S 
PEDLAR BRAND SLOE GIN, the heast- 
warming liqucur of OK England, made from 
the original s‘xtecmth century recipe. Both car- 
ried by Captain Villiers on Mayflower II. Also 
available in the famous Spode decanters from 
JAMES HAWKER & CO., PLYMOUTH, or 
your wine and spirit merchant. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegamt Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work, Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Tewels, Superb 
Bed Linens, Parcels posted direci to your friends 
at home and overseas. IMustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. Prom : 
Rosemoyne frish Linens, Jordanstown. Co 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


TEA, Why not give 8 practical and useful gift? 
We supply high quality specially blended Teas in 
7 Ib. miniature chests delivered direct; postage 
paid. 
Pure Assam & Ceylon Biend 45/- per 7 Ib. chest 
Pure Ceylon Biend .- 52/6 per 7 Ib. chest 
Pure Darijecling Blend 56/- per 7 Ib. chest 
PARAMOUNT TEA LTD., 
5 PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE 
Galbraith’s Scotch Shortbread Fingers. 
Baked with finest quality butter, four & suxar. 
their flavour is delicious. 
1 Ib., 88.2 2 Ib., 13s.; post free U.K. 
Galbraith’s, 50-82 High Sweet, Ayr, Scotland 


THREE THROWN POTTERY ASHTRAYS, 


gy design, coral, turquoise, biuc.. green 
6d. p. pec.—J. Collicr, Palgrave, Diss. 

Norfolk. as . 

YOUNG SELECTED TURKEYS. 8-25 |b. 


4s. 9d. Ib. Chickens, 49 Ib. 4s. 6d. Ib. 
Geese, 10-15 Jb., 3s. 9d. Ib. Prepared for tne 
if required. Carr. paid United Kingde 

Send order and remittance to P. B. Monscll. Gr. 
Horkesicy Manor, Nr. Colchester. Est_ 1933. 











WHERE’S MY DADDY 
THIS CHRISTMAS? 


Those of us who are together at this season 
could so easily help brighten Christmas for sailors 
parted by duty from their families at home. A 
“Christmas Dinner Collection”—even a few 
shillings only — would be a most welcome gesture 
to the sailors and families we help. Please give a 
thought, and a gift, to the British Saifors’ Society 
this Christmas—help us continue to provide our 
essential services :—Chaplains and Port Missiona- 
ries; Residential Clobs; Ocean Libraries; World- 
Wide Welfare Service; Sea Training School for 
Boys; Welfare Home for Seamen's Children. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Please send your Gift to the Hon. Treasurer 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERAINE, P.C 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14 


General Sec.: Stanley Heesom, 0.28. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 

THE COCKLANDS PRESS 

Burford, Oxfeo 


rd 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 23d. 


pees | 

















A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


e 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cary, Cambridge | 

















DELICIOUS 
SOMERSET CiGER 


at 


Wholesale Price 


The ideal drink for Christmas. 
Buy DIRECT from the Cider Mills 
at wholesale price. Six-gallon oak 
casks, complete with taps, of Gold- 
Medal vintage cider — SWEET, 
MEDIUM, DRY or EXTRA DRY 

(no duty to pay). 
Order now for Christmas. Supplics 
are limited 

Send 65s. plus 15s. returnable 
deposit on cask. We pay carriage 
both ways by passenger train in the 

British Isles 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SOMERSET CIDER COMPANY, 
LOCKING. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
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PERSONAL 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. See our List of 
Srecialities which appears in this issue under 
the ‘Christmas Gifts’ column 


AT. CHRISTMAS TIME what could be merrier 
than a few bottles of Duff Gordon's El Cid 
Amontillago Sherry or Fino Feria? All right, so 
it doesn’t scan, It certainly makes sense. 
CANCER PATIENT (572674). Poor man (51), 
condition hopeless, needs Special foods which 
are expensive. Nursed by his wife who is dia- 
betic and attending hospital. Additional and 
special nourishment needed. Please help us to 
care for him, Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G7), 47 Vie- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold, 1954 Cat. of 
English Coins, 7s, 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d.— 
B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., Lon- 
don, W.1. (Tel.: Lan. 3677) 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Feibusch, Henry 
Moore, Piper, Rosoman, etc., in aid of The 
National Fund for Polio Research. Send s.a.ec. for 
illustrated price list to Christmas Card Dept., 
N.F.P.R., Well End, Bourne End, Bucks. 


EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly 
improved with a little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 


and sets on request. Stamps also bought 
Detaiis, quantities and value to Box 99 


HYPNOTIST. Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders.—SPEEDWELL 3901 


HUSBANDS DECORATING din'ng-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast 


INTRODUCTIONS to new fricnds, home and 
overseas.— VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11 
“INTRODUCTIONS,” of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London W.1 (ist floor, HYDe Park i281. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries from 
Persons gcnuincly sceking marriage partners, In- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in strictest 
confidence Interviews by appointment.—Further 
details on application. 


IT IS GENERALLY QUICKER and often 
better to pay for private treatment in illness 
Members of B.U.P.A. have most of the cost 
of private wards, surgical and consulting fees, 
and other charges paid for them. Subscriptions 
are modest and dependants are included. Write 
for literature (if aged under 65) to: British 
United Provident Association, E.L/3, Provident 
House, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Ficrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 


LAYTONS (good through four reigns), WINE 
MERCHANTS Xmas List is now out.—Write, 
or, better. come and taste a glass in our 
Vintners Bar and Restaurant, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1, WEL. 8808 


MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN (they 
say)—certainly some very happy ones are brought 
about by Phyllis Bamattre’s Marriage Bureau 
(est. 1938). Why not write for details? 2nd Floor, 
12/14 Denman Street, London, W.1 


LONDON M.A. GOWN and/or Ph.D. hood 
(Arts) required. He ght, 5 ft. 4in.—Box 1469 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 


by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.i (Telephone Ger. 2531) 
197a Reagent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns 
PATIENCE PLAYERS extend your range of 
games, Stamp for particulars.—Box 1470. 








‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the fst issue affected. r 

WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Ficet Street Par- 
liament; having lost its Speaker's full-bottomed 
wig, will: be-grateful to any kind person who 
would present -gnother.Box 1276. 

WE PAY is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn of torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets: any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

‘YOU MAY SMOKE,’ said the chairman, look- 
ing bifind. ‘Please pass the Tom Long, my 
favourite brand.’ 


CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order, Often a small repair extends their 
life. Neglect'd, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 


EDUCATIONAL 


‘““IBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesmen. 
sowakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
SVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS are easier to pass with 
L.C.S. tuition. G.C.E., University Entrance, Pro- 
fessional, Trade, Technical, etc. Write for 
FREE prospectus, stating subject, to Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Dept. CL.98, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Seisey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance. Vacancies for next term, Selsey 
2176 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.) and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies). Low fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel. 55966. Pros. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.By, B.D. Degrees 


and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 


Oxford, (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392 








ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students, English courses for 
foreign students, New courses 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
Arkwright Road H d, N.W.3. H d 
9831. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS is hold- 
ing an Easter Vacation Course on Contemporary 
France for University Honours Students of 
French, from March 24th to April i2th, 1958. 
inclusive fee for board and residence, tuition, 
visits and excursions, £28.—Details from the 
British Institute in Paris (London Office), 29 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies. London, 
W C.1 (MUSeum 9782). The School will hold 
a Russian lanevage course for teachers, in Lon- 
don, non-reskiential, from 9th to 22nd April, 
1958. Advanced and Intermediate classes only 
For all information apply to the Secretary as 
above. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


S. MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK. Petworth. 
Sussex (School of Woodard Corporation). In 
1958 OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TIONS in General Subjects and Music will be 
held on February 19 (p.m.), 20, 21. Entry forms 
must be received before Friday, January 31, 
1958, For these forms and all particulars please 
apply to the Secretary at School 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. Three 
Scholarships of £240, £100 and £80 per annum 
are awarded on the resyjts of an examination 
to be held in March, to girls over 12 and under 
14 on October Ist. Particulars from the Sec- 
retary. 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
with time limit. — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO. 8250, ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.’ 


AUTHORS MSS. any length,, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion frorh/into all langages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SE&VICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC.. OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9). 


BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 

‘DEMOCRACY AT EASE.’ A New Zealand 
Profile. by David Goldblatt. A fascinating study 
of the most fully State-organised nation in 
the West. Illustrated, 9s. From your bookseller, 
or (postage 8d.) Pall Mall Press,, 123 Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets.—Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House. Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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LEGER said, ‘Bravo, what a tour de fore) 
This is really modern,’ when he saw ‘L’ORIL’ 
the gorgeous international art i 
appears at 6s. 6d. mionthTy-'(Chiristmas 
12s. 6d.) in Zwemmers of Charing Cross Rog} 
and other well-informed booksellers. A years 
subscription at £3 10s. post free projects Chrig. 
mas goodwill through the year. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon a 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s, — B£, 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone, 
POETICAL FOG may be found in ENVOL | 
is not overdone 
STORIES AND INFORMATIVE FEATURES 
REQUIRED FOR TELEVISING. — Dong 
Craig, Holycross, Thurles. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy MoPar. 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for i, 
teresting free booklet for new writers, RJ 
students have sold work to 1,750 editors 
record without parallel.—Regent Institute Dept 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Kaow 
How. Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition, 
B. A School of Successful Writing Led., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 































SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d pet yard; ako 


TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cau‘erisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—th 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hapoines 
(and beauty}—remains, GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear th 
whole sys'em. Entirely harmless and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ, 
Not habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d today for 
1,000 Garliso! tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice Garlisol Natural Remedies 
Fairlight, Sussex 


SCENTED VIOLETS, ANEMONES. Selected 
blooms, 12s. or £1 boxes posted.—‘Polteso 
Flowers,” Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE. From J. H. Warham, Sweet Briar 
Hall, Nantwich, Ches. Tel.: 65262. 1 Ib., 4s. 64, 
2 Ib s, 6d.; 3 Ib., 10s. TASTY CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 Ib., 3s 6d.; 2 Ib., 5s.: 3 Ib., 7s. 64. 
BABY CHESHIRE (Red or White). Average 
weights—S Ib., 17s. 6d. each. ALL POST FREE. 
Cash with order 


ACCOMMODATION 
BED/SITTING-ROOM wanted by _young 
‘cellist (male) Meals an advantage.—Kitto, 9 
Southfield Road, Bristol 6. Sot 
YOUNG LADY wanted to share attractive 
house, Hyde Park area.—Box 1169. 





HOTELS 
1.0.W, WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter at Farrint 
ford. Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish. 
ing modern amenities, superb food and servic 


at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottagts 
Details from th 


Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. 
Manager. 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Phone: 312 








Harnessing the Atom 


An English 7 
Coxswain 





Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly a 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 











Treasurer: 




















Eastbourne Mutual 


Building Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 


Assets exceed £6,500,000 
Prospectus free on request 


147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Reserves exceed £335,000 
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